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ORGANIC CONDITIONS OF THE SERIAL LAW. 





CHAPTER VI. 


“ The new law shall be revealed to you. It 
is like the olive, which vields food and light; 
and like the olive, it bears peace for the world.” 
— Clarisse Vigoureuz. 


I. 


Conditions of Attraction. 

“ The world or universe, communicating with 
God only by the intervention of Attraction, 
every creature from the stars to the insects at- 
taining to Harmony only by following the im- 
pulses of attraction, there would be duplicity of 
svstem if man were to follow any other path 
than attraction to attain the ends of God, Har- 
mony and Unity.” — Fourier. 

If we now take account in a few words 
of the positions we have established, we 
shall find that we have constructed in all 
its parts, a mechanism which enjoys in 
the first place the property of rendering 
fascinating the object to which it is ap- 
plied. ‘This mechanism we have con- 
structed by simply introducing 


>? 


one ata 
time, the conditions of attraction, which 
human nature has displayed in all time, 
and still unceasingly displays, to the eyes 
of the learned and the ignorant, over all 
the face of the earth; so that our science 
is not an English, French, Russian, or 
Iroquois science; for we have speculated, 
not on Eoglish, French, Russians, and 
Iroquois, but on MEN. 

We have deduced all froin this single 
principle, that instead of brutally attempt- 


ing to suppress the native impulses of 


man, we must welcome them, — must let 
them speak out, and seek whether we 


may not easily and happily grant them | 


what they ask. The impulses of nature 
have revealed all to us, we have imagined 
nothing, we have only listened io nature 
with a docile intelligence; and you may 
pledge your word as an enlightened man, 
that there is no better philosophy than 
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that. Now nature has taught us that 
man, individually and collectively, is sus- 
ceptible of being moved by two principal 
springs: 
The enthusiasm proceeding from accord ; 
The emulative desperation resulting from 

discord. 
Nature has again taught us that these 
two impulses, one blind, uncalculating, 
bearing down resistance by storm; the 
other reflective, caleulating, and tena- 
cious, cannot sustain themselves indefi- 
nitely upon the same object; that it is 
not within the conditions of passienal al? 
traction, as it is beyond those of mu- 
sical attraction, for an accord or a discord 
to sustain itself beyond a _ certain 
period ; that the organ-point must come 
to an end; that the continuity of the 
Same action constitutes a punishment for 
the soul, as that of the same sound for 
the ear. Thus we have understood the 
necessity for alternations, and recognized 
that for attraction are needed not only 
accord and discord, but also modulation ; 
that Ist 
sounds, of accords and discords. 

If you succeed in developing in a mass 
a collective accord on a certain point, the 
action will be executed with enthusiasm 
and passion; the mass will be thrown 
into aitraction on the subject of this 
action. 


If you sueceed in exciting a mass to 


action by the spur of rivalry and struggle, 
the action wil] be executed with despera- 


‘tion and passion; the mass will be placed | 


in attraction towards this action. In every 
}case where these two classes of springs 


shall intervene separately* or simultane- 


* Both these springs for the most part com- 


bine their action. You may cite asa special 
|example of Accord the magnificent and enthu- 
siastic execution of the terrace work of the 
Champ de Mars, by the Parisian citizens, for 


the republican festival of the federal union. 
But surely emulation was in play between the | 
different brigades of laborers. You may cite 
| the barricades of July, some struggle or contest 
as an example of Discord ; but in such an act. 
there is accord in each field against the other, 
except in the case of constraint which we shail 


to say, the combined succession of 
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ously, the charm will be the moving 
spring of the activity displayed, and the 
force of the charm will be proportional to 
the intensity of the fesultant of the 
springs. < 

If you would now obtain attraction in 
the general system, sustained through a 
mass of functions, you must necessarily 
speculate on the changes, the relays, the 
variations, the contrasts; in a word, on 
the alternations of notes, of accords, of 
discords, of modes, and of tones. Ac- 
corp, Discorp, ALTERNATION :— such 
are the three great levers of the active 
mechanism of Attraction. These three 
elements correspond to three passions or 
necessities of the soul, which Fourier 
has designated under the common term of 


_Mechamzng or Distrilutiwe Passions; 


this term perfectly expresses their fune- 
tions and nature. He has _ happily 
characterized each in particular, thus: 

The Composie, need of accords, of 
impassioned sentiments and actions syn- 
ergic and compounded, giving birth to 
the blind, enthusiastic, poetical impulse ; 

The Cabdalisi, need of discords, of com- 
plicated excitements, of emulative actions, 
of cabalistic struggle, giving birth to the 
reflective, intelligent, vigilant, and caleu- 
lating enthusiasm ; 

The Papillon, (butterfly.) romantic 
name of the most remantic of the pas- 
sions, of the need of alternation and of 
variety, destined to sustain life, move- 
ment and charm; to sow varied pleasures 
as the spring scatters flowers, and to 
measure harmony in the aniverse. 

it is then entirely from the observation 
of the general circumstances which bring 


not examine, because we wish to study only 
free nature or nature simply; free na/ure is a 
pleonasm in speech. Thus we searcely find 
any pure and simple instances of Accord or of 
Discord in groups and masses. As to the de- 
velopments of the two springs in isolated indi- 
viduals, they are but notes, separate sounds; 
they are neither Accords nor Discords, but only 
the germs of Accords and of Discords, elements 
of social harmony or cacophony; of harmony, if 
they are well combined amongst themselves ; of 


, cacophony, if they are ill combined. 
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these three springs into play, that we 
have deduced the ‘formula of the attrac- 
tional mechanism. 

First Condition 6f Attraction. “The 
convergence of :the rays at the same 
focus ; the simultaneous play of all the 
parts of a mass directed towards the same 
end ; the divided parts summed up in the 


whole of a collective action : such is truly 


the condition of Accord, of the Accord 
of wills, of impassioned Accord, whence 
spring enthusiasm and blind impulse. 


This passional fact, principle and conse- 
quenee, we have elementarily embodied 


of the group 


in the division into sub- 
groups. 


The 
two rival forees, which 


Second Condition of Attraction. 
concurrence of 
ean only be rivals on condition of apply- 
ing themselves to objects similar or very 
slightly differing. Such is traly the con- 


dition of Discord, of Discord of wills, of 


impassioned Discord, which engenders 
the desperation of strugghe :and party 
spirit, the reflective impulse. This pas- 
sional fact, principle and «consequence, 
we have embodied in the distribution of 
the groups in a graduated scale, whtch 
we have called Series. 

Third Condition of Attractton. mn or- 
der that Accord or Discord may not be- 
come fatiguing, monotonous, and may 
not lose spirit, or degenerate, the one 
into idle effervescence, the other into bit- 
terness and hatred, let us still listen to 
nature, who invokes alternations; let us 
jeave the individual, whom the minute di- 
vision and graduated distribution of action 
permit to involve himself in a number of 
details of different functions ; let us leave 
the individual] free to combine in a thou- 
sand ways with other individuals who 
compose the mass; let us permit the mi- 
gration of the groups, the interlocking of 
the series. Thus we have the Series 
exalted, rivalized, interlocked. 

Exalted by the Compesite and its Ac- 
cords: 

Rivalized by the Cabalist and its Dis- 
cords ; 

Interlocked by the Papillon and its Al- 


ternations. 
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plied to use, to order, to general happi- 
ness, to universal work, to the regular 
and complete development of humanity. 


Il. 


Conditions of Harmony. 


“Music is a concert formed by many dis- 
cords,” — Pythagoras. 


I have just shown that the application 
of the serial mechanism to industry, ren- 


ders industry attractive ; let us now show | 
that this application to industry, to the) 


management of the globe, to the grand 
task of the 
preme condition of the harmonic move- 


and elevated man, is su- 
ment of the series. 

Let us first recollect that although we 
have in our analysis carefully distin- 
guished accord and discord, these two 


kinds of passional effects are not the less 


susceptible of combination in action, of 


multuplying themselves into each other, 
of raising themselves to successive pow- 
ers. 
cited, ‘and im many others ‘which: we. can 
only observe in the midst of social life, 
when we know how to observe, we may 


see the elements first in rivalry; then | 


organizing themselves in masses of a pri- 
mary order; next these masses in rivalry 
with each other and uniting in larger mass- 
es of hivher degree ; -and the discords com- 
pound themselves and thas rise succes- 
sively from smaller to greater agglomera- 
tions, till finally they become absorbed in 
an ultimate accord or in an ultimate dis- 
cord, 

A passional action is harmonic only in 
proportion as al! the partial and inferier 
accords and discords finally resolve them- 
selves intoa total superior accord. 

Thus the accords and discords of com- 
panies, battalions, regiments and brigades 
in an army, form, in relation to their 
maneuvres, a harmonic whole ; for they 
resolve themselves into a total accord : 
but when two inimical] armies are in pres- 
ence of each other, the two great accords 


formed in each of them by the eombined 


movement of its companies, regiments, | 


brigades, no longer compound themselves 
yin-a‘total superior accord ; ‘these two ac- 


In almost al] the examples: we have | 


——— — — ———— 


| consummate and resolve themselves in an 
| accord. 

| The accord of the sub-groups in the 
‘unity of the group, of the groups in the 
‘unity of the series; the accord of the 
'series in the unity of a Phalanx, of Pha- 
| lanxes in the unity of a nation, of nations 
in the unity of a globe ; —such are the 
successive requisitions of the law of Har- 
mony. 

These successive and powerful connec- 
tions are so completely in nature’s plans, 
that we are predisposed and drawn to 
‘them by the developments of Unityism, 
ascending ina magnificent fugue ; by the 
pivotal passion, the divine need of order, 


universal order, of the higher and final 
accord, of the union of the parts in a 
whole, of the hierarchical conjunction of 
the finite being entering into the Infinite. 

In truth, the connection of the groups 
in the series, is passionally represented 
and stimulated by the esprit de corps; the 
connection of the series in the Phalanx 
by citizenship ;* of the Phalanxes in a na- 
tion by patrivizsm ; of nations in the har- 
mony of the globe by collective Unttyism. 
| only sketch this thesis of the potential 
| dévelopments of Unityism; it would re- 
quire to be treated in detail and regularly 
its social action, to 


in what relates to 


terrestrial destiny ; then we must pursue 
it in its application to the general order, 
to universal life, to the world and to God, 
to ulterior destinies, to integral unity. 
The whole religion of the future is 
Some 
these 
higher aecords enrapture the human soul ; 


/contained in these developments. 


other time, we may show how 
in what an ocean-tide of inspiration, of 
impassioned and synergic action they im- 
pel the Harmonian masses; in what a 
heaven of life, of intoxicating joys, and 
of active and transporting happiness man 


shall be By all 


these mysterious yearnings for joy which 


bathed on his earth! 
trouble the human heart, by that thirst 


for unfound living waters which con- 
/sumes it, ‘by that indefinable weight 
with which the life of the subversive 
world presses upon it, man‘has deeply 


| felt that ‘he was not in‘his destiny, that 


Such is the formula o/ the mechanism }cords resolve themselves into a great dis- Lhe dweit in a-valley of;tears: happy if 


of Attraction. 


Apply this methanism, | 


eord: the action is subversive. “Iwo 


-his strength is not broken beneath the 


which so powerfully develops Accords | orthestras playing different pieces, each | burden of evil Ways, if he ‘has'net-sunk 
and Discords, impassioned Activity ,— ap- , perfeetly harmonic in its own-consonances beneath his task with adespairing, ‘fatal 


ply it to every object good in itself, pro- 
ductive, useful, fruitful, genial:¢o human- 
ity; to all things necessary. in the great 
management of the globe, to the develop- 
ment of humanitary powers, in a werd to 


Industry, in the largest and most beaati- | 


ful acceptation of this word, which de- 
signates the harmonic use of human ac- 
tivity, and you will have the law of At- 
tractive Industry ; will have the 
passional force of man, and egnsequeutly 
all his physieal .and . spiritual  foree -ap- 


you 


_ and ‘dissonances, will produce a frightful 
“cacophony if they come. to, play together, 
pone against the other. 

The principle is trae in all ‘powers, 
whether it is a question of units, of tens, 


sounds, or of collective, compound. sounds 
grouped in partitivas; of one duo orof 
an orchestra: the specific law of. Har- 
mony is always, that the dissonances 
shal] vindicate themselves by a superior 
consonance, that al! actions shall! finally 


or of millions ; of individual, elementary 


and guilty resegnation, if he has: under- 
stood ‘that- God, the father, has not -spite- 


| * ‘This. word, as well ascthe fellowimg, patri- 
otism, express our meaning -very peorly, .and 
| they are only used as suggestive-of the ddea 
which they cannot give, because it belongs en- 
| tirely to the harmenic world, and they'bélong 
“to the dictionary of subversive societies. We 
-must take in these words whatever they have 
|generous and humanitary, and leave all that 
they.2ow have that is hostile, hateful or absurd, 
/and-we shall thus approach their harmonic 








| sense. 
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fully banished happiness to other lives, 
and that itis for him, man, by his manly 
will and power, to change his valley of 
tears into a valley of. Paradise ! 

Man is so thoroughly predisposed and 
predestined to great accords, that we 
have seen in 1830, an accord of this na- 
ture, — although considerably mixed with 
subversive elements, — transport with joy 
and frankness, a miserable population, 
habitually starved, and which usually 
needed 10,000 galley sergeants and an 
untold number of gens d’armes, jailers, 
judges and prisons, to manage them at 
all ; afterwards, the fraternal fusion snd- 
denly realized between the high aud low 
liberal classes; then the electrical com- 
munication of the movement to France 
and all the peuple of Europe beginning 
to vibrate in unison; and I know not how 
many revolutions, and thrones upset! 
Whether the effects be subversive or not, 
it is certain that man never enjovs the 
fullness of his life but in this high pas- 
sional sphere. It is there that he feels 
atease! We assert then that the happi- 
est life of the happiest civilized citizen is 
but a miserable monotony, an insipid, 
mere existence, when compared with the 
least impassioned, with the coldest, with 
the most poorly organized of the Harmo- 
nians. But we proceed, 

I explained that the movement of the 
Series which is attractive, ought more- 
over to be harmonic; | showed that the 
condition of harmony is found in the re- 
solution of all lower accords and discords 
in a total unitary and higher accord, aud 


[ reach my conclusion; namely: That 


the application af the Serral mechanism to 
the great regency of lv Globe is the only 
means of OUaining unilary at ra; ior 
the unitary accord of entire humanity can 
be obtained and permanently fixed ouly 
upon an object useful lo entire humanily. 
What I say for humanity, is true for all 
degrees of the hierarchical scale of hu- 


man association ; thus, there can be ho 


unitary accord sustained in the Phalanx, 
save on the condition of associating all 
the series in the regency of the Phalanx : 
the whole assembly can never concentrate 
itself but on some labor useful to the 
whole Phalanx. 

We make the same deduetion .for the 
Phalanxes in a nation, for the mations in 
a continent. 
wondrous instrument which determines 
aitraction and social harmomy when it is 
applied to all ubjects good and useful to 
Humanity, that is to Industry : — this 
word being understood wm a sense as 
large as the human soul, human power 
and human genius adinit. 

In civilization, all interests are general- 
ly in disorder and confusion, all positions 
falsified, all 
thing injures, 


passions hostile; every 
shocks, breaks itself. 


Behold then the Series, a! 





1LARBINGER. 
There are millions of individual sourtds 
discordant with each’ other and compos- | 
If there 
are some exceptions in the -disorder, | 


ing an abominable charivari. 


something reguiated, incorporated, -an or- 
ganized mass; it is for the most part only 
to attain conflicts of a higher degree, to 
pass from the duel into the array of bat- 


tle. Almost all the services organized on | 


a large scale in civilization have an aim 
offensive, defensive or:repressive ; their 
cause of existence is some species of con- 
flict externa! or internal. 

And still all human-characters are ani- 
mated and intelligent instruments which 
ask nothing more than to play in time, to 
group themselves in combined accords 
and discords, to modulate iu concert. 
One sound vibrating, as we well know, 
causes its harmonics to vibrate simulta- 
neously ; it is obviously thus with clhiar- 
acters; they call earnestly on their har- 
monics. Break then the fatality which 
hinders these happy and free alliances, 
and realize at last the conditions. ef Jiber- 
ty and harmony, if you wish them’ botli! 
Must we always turn and turn in the 
sphere of ignorance und.folly, and never 
understand that- with. sounds as with pas- 
sions we may see cousonances or disso- 
nances resolve themselves into’ harmony 
or ito cacophony aceording..as; individual 
suunds shall be well or- il - combined? 
One must have his brains well concreted 
by philosophical and moral folly, ancient 
aud mudern, not to feél.a truth so simple 
and so natural. 

This train of thought will be resumed 
nthe third part of our work. ‘Our-ob- 
eclal present 1s to find the law of ‘the 
vrganization ef labor, to study its me- 
chanism and to demonstrate its property 
of impressing. attraction. The harmonic 
consequences of the:law .ceme .after- 
wards. 

To be Continued. 


For the Harbinger. 
MR. MACDANIEL’S LECTURE. 

The last number of the Harbinger con- 
tains a lecture on Association, taken from 
the *‘ Planters’ Banner’’ of Franklin, La., 
and delivered at that place by Osborne 
Macdauiel, in which he claims to give 
the position of Associationists on the 
subject of Slavery. ‘The remarks ef the 
lecturer on ‘this subject, ‘whatever may 
have been his intention, will be under- 
stood, beth Nerth and South, to mean 
that the Abolitionists take a one-sided, 
instead of a. philosophical view of the 
sysiem of slavery, that their .measures 
are rash and violent, and that trey. pro- 
pose the rebbery.of the master for the 
liberation of the slave. d exceedingly 
regret that the position of the Associa- 
tionists should be thus stated, because it 
appears to me to be untrue, both in spirit 








; — “ar the benic>* 
and in: feet; thedrfluence of which will 


be to quiet the conscience of the slave- 
holders, by making them think that their 
slaves are not in. a worse condition than 
free laborers generally ; and tend to con- 
firm their prejudices against the A bolition- 
ists. The claim of right of property, by 
one elass of men, in the bodies and souls 
of another class.of their fellow beings, is 
so monst#ousty unjust and unnatural, that 
for persons who propose to reform socie- 
ty, to give this claim any acknowledg- 
ment er respect is most absurdly incen- 
sistent, and must in the event prove sui- 
cidaj to their cause. 

The Temperance, Peace and Anti-Sla- 
very reforms, especially the latter, have 
prepared the way for a radical secial re- 
form, and it is in vain to hope for any- 
thing which will be beneficial to all class- 
es of the people, on a less elevated moral 
position than is taken by these move- 
ments. I:hepe-the lecturer in this case 
acted hastily: and without mature reflec- 
tien, in his earnestness to enlist the peo- 
ple of the Seutiin faver of Assuciation ; 
and that the Associationists of this 
country will maintain a high moral testi- 
mony against all the prevailing evils of 
socicty, and especially our great national 
iniquities, among which Slavery is the 
mest conspicuous, being the cause of the 
J. L. Cuarke. 


-PRovipence, 6th Mo. 7th. 1847. 


present. war. 


[Correspondence of the Tribune.] 
LABOR IN LYONS. 


Parting ‘by di/igence, we pursued our 
way from twelve o clo¢k on ‘Thursday till 
twelve at night on Friday, thus having a 
large share of magnificent moentight 
upon the unknown fields we were travers- 
ing. At Chaions we took beat and 
reached ‘Lyons betimes that afternoen. 
So-seon as refreshed, we sallied out to 
visit some of the garrets of the weavers, 
As we were making inquiries about 
these, a sweet little girl whe heard us of- 
fered to be our guide. She led us by a 
weary, Winding way, whose pavement 
was much easier for her feet in their 
wooden sabofs than for ours in Paris 
shoes, to the top of a lull trom which we 
saw for the first time “the blue and ar- 
rowy Rhone.’’ Entering the high build- 
ings on this high hill, I fuund each cham- 
ber tenanted by a family of weavers, all 
weavers, «wife, husband, sons, daughters 
—frem .nine years old upward — each 
was helping. On one side were the 
looms, nearer the door the cooking appa- 
ratus, the beds were shelves near the 


‘ceiling . they climbed up to them on lad- 


ders. My sweet little girl turned out to 
be a wile of six or seven years’ standing, 
with two rather sickly looking children ; 
she seemed to have the greatest eomfert 
that is possible amid the perplenities ef a 
hard and anxious Jot, to sudge by the 
proud and affectionate manner in which 
she always said ** mon mar,’ and by 
the courteous gentleness ot his manner 
toward her. —She seemed, indeed, to be 
one of those persons on whom * the 
Graces have smiled in their cradle ™* and 
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its 


these’ three springs § 


deduced — ~ 2 
to whom a natural loveliness of lati! 


makes the world as easy as it can be 
made while the evil spirit is still so busy 
choking the wheat with tares. I admired 
her graceful manner of introducing us in- 
to those dark little rooms, and she was 
affectionately received by all her acquaint- 


ance. But alas! that voice, by nature of 
such bird-like vivacity, repeated again 
and again, ‘‘ Ah! we are all very unhap- 
py now.”’ * Do you sing together or go 
to evening schools?’’ ‘* We have not 
the heart. — When we have a piece of 


work we do not stir till it is finished, and 
then we run to try and get another; but 
often we have to wait idle for weeks. — 
It grows worse and worse, and they say 
it is not likely to be any better. We 
ean think of nothing but whether we 
sha!l be able to pay our rent. Ah! the 
work-people are very unhappy now.” 
This poor, lovely little girl, at an age 
wheu the merchants’ daughters of Bos- 


| 


ton and New York are just making their | 


first experiences of ‘‘ society,’’ knew the 
price of every article of food and cloth- 
ing that is wanted by such a household to 
a farthing; her thought by day and her 
dream by night was, whether she should 
long be able to procure a scanty supply of 
these, and Nature had gifted her with 
precisely those qualities, which, anembar- 
tassed by care, would have made her and 
all she loved really happy, and she was 
fortunate now, compared with many of 
her sex in Lyons — of whom a gentleman 
who knows the class well said to me, 
‘* When their work fails they have no re- 
source except in the sale of their persons. 
There are but these two ways open to 
them, of weaving or prostitution to gain 
their bread.’’ And there are those who 
dare to say that such a state of things is 
well enough, and what Providence intend- 
ed for man —who call those who have 
hearts to suffer at the sight, energy and 
zeal to seek its remedy, visionaries and 
fanatics! ‘To themselves be wo, who 
have eyes and see not, ears and hear not, 
the convulsions and sobs of injured Hu- 
manity ! 

My little friend told me she had nursed 
both her children — though almost all of 
her class are obliged to put their chil- 
dren out to nurse; ‘* but,’ said 
** they are brought back so little, so mis- 
erable, that I resolved, if possible, to 
keep mine with me.’’ — Next day in the 
steamboat | read a pamphlet by a physi- 
cian of Lyons in which he recommends 
the establishment of Creches, not merely, 
like those of Paris, to keep the children 
by day, but to provide wet nurses for 
them. Thus by the 
nourishment from more healthy persons, 
and who under the supervision of direc- 
tors, would treat thein well, he hopes to 


she, 
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Asensdneeil’ Duiahe. The May num- 
ber of the Blackwood has the following 
anecdote of Alexander Dumas, inserted 
article on 


in interesting 


French novelist. 


a note to an 
another distinguished 
Charles de Bernard. 


It is pretty generally known, even to 


those to whom it has not been granted to | 


stand in the imposing presence of our 
past friend and ancient ally, Monsieur 
Alexander Dumas, that there is a slight 
tinge of black in the blood of that great- 
est of French Romancers, past, present, 
or tocome. In connection with this fact 
we will cite an anecdote: — A person 
more remarkable for inquisitiveness than 
for correct breeding, — one of those who 
devoid of delicacy and reckless of rebuffs 
pry into every thing, — took the liberty 
to question M. Dumas rather tlosely con- 
cerning his genealogical tree. ‘* You 
are a Quadroon, M. Dumas?”’ he began. 
‘* Tam, sir,”’ quietly replied Dumas, who 
has sense enough not to be ashamed of a 
descent he cannot conceal. ‘** And your 
father’?’’ ‘“* Wasa mulatto.”’ ‘* And your 
grandfather?*’ ‘* A negro,”’ hastily an- 
swered the dramatist, whose patience was 
waning fast. ‘* And may | inquire what 
your great-grandfather was!’’ ‘An 
Ape, sir,’ thundered Dumas, with a 
fierceness that made his impertinent inter- 
regator shrink into the smallest possible 
compass ; ** An Ape, sir, — my pedigree 
commences where yours terminates.”’ 
The father of Alexander Dumas, the re- 
publican general of the same name, was 
a mulatto, born in St. Domingo, the son 
of a negress and of the white Marquis de 
la Pailleterie. By what legitimatizing 
process the bend sinister was erased, and 
the Marquisate preserved, we have hither- 
to been unable to ascertain. 


Tue Kruuine Propensities or Great 
Men. When Mr. Clay was entertained 
at a public dinner in New Orleans, 
warmed by the social influences around 
him, he expressed an amiable desire to 
be permitted to live long enough to slay 
a Mexican; Mr. Webster it appears, 
since he has been in Charleston, has been 
wrought up to that pitch of enthusiasm by 
the hospitable reception given hiin by the 


ichivalrie citizens of the Palmetto State, 


infants receiving | 


counteract the tendency to degenerate in | 
this race of sedentary workers, and to save | 


the mothers from too he: avy a burden of 
eare and labor, without breaking the bond 
between them and their children, whom, 
under such circumstances, they could 
visit often and see them taken eare of — 
as they, brought up to know nothing ex- 
cept how to weave, cannot take care of 
them. Here, again, how is one re- 
minded of Fourier’s observations and 


plans, still more enforced by the receat 
developments at Manchester as to the 


habit of feeding children off opium, which | Christian scaffold, and whose benighted | 


has grown out of the position of things 
there ! 


| THE GALLows. 


‘one Vinson H. Gunn, of New Haven, | 


that he signified to his friends his ambition 
to kill an alligator, which laudable ambi- 
tion they afforded him an oppertunity to 
gratify. It appears from a statement 
published by one of our cotemporaries, 
that Mr. Webster fired at an alligator but 
did not sueceed in killing one.- Mr. 


Clay has not yet, we believe, had the op- | 


portunity of firing at a Mexican. — N. 
Y. Mirror. 


A New Text ror Tre ApvocaTEs OF 
The execution of Potter, 
at New Haven, a short time since, 
the pulpit. Since that edifying illustra- 
tion of the divine doctrine of the gallows, 


has taken it into his head to beat the brains | 


out of the head of one Lewis Avis.— 
This is but an ordinary feat for a man to 


commit, whose life has been passed far) 


away from the benign influences of the_ 


/mind may have never been enlightened 


by the humane and philanthropic preach- | 


form- | 
_ed the theme for eloquent discourses from | 








ling of Dr. Chesws inl Podindees Lewis, 
and the infallible logic of the Courier and 
Enquirer. The peculiarity of this cir- 
eumstance which makes it worthy of at- 
tention, is, that Gunn assisted in the con- 
struction of Potter's gallows, and then 
‘committed his dreadful deed within two 
hundred yards of the very spot chosen by 
Potter for the enactment of the same 
‘murderous tragedy. Murder, in ordinary 
/eases, may be easily accounted for by 
reason of the perverse wickedness of the 
human heart; but can any one, can even 
doctors Cheever and Lewis account for 
the ease of this Gunn? He was one of 
the builders of Potter’s gibbet, must have 
witnessed the execution, and must — by 
means of the ministrations of the ghostly 
coufessors who expounded the divinity of 
the gallows on the occasion — have been 
prepared to receive the most benign influ- 
ences of that august illustration of the 
benefits of hanging. Yea, more— his 
mind must have been so impressed by the 
scene as to lead him to study Cheever on 
capital punishment, or at least to read as 
much of that work as any other man has 
yet read; and thus he may be said to 
have been wholly sanctified under the pro- 
tecting influence of the gallows.— True 
Sun. 


New Species or FELectTIoneEerino. 


¢An eminent engraver of Paris, (author of 


the celebrated ** Confessions of St. Je- 
rome,’ after Dominichino, and of the 
‘*Count of Arundel,”’ after Vandyck) had 
long been a candidate for the honor of 
Academician. He had in the meantime 
grown old, but by the reaching backward 
io a young wile, 
widening chasm of the past, and still dat- 
ed from the age of hope and promise. 
His wife was pretty, she had talent, too, 
—but it lay in diplomacy. It entered 
her head to see whether she could 
bring about her husband’s election to a 
chair in the academy which had become 
suddenly vacant. She took a list of the 
members and called on the first. 

‘My husband is an old man!” was her 
remark as he rose from her modest 
courtesy. 

‘ You resemble him very little, madam!’ 
was the reply of the booked immor- 
tal. 

‘Tle has labored much and waited long 
for academie membership: There is a 
seat vacant,’ 

Ah, my dear madam, but I have al- 
ready promised —’ 

*] neither wish to interfere with your 
engagements, nor to dispoesess a more 
worthy eandidate — but, my husband is 
old — spare him the dishonor of having 
not one vote, since present himself he 
must. Let him have one voice, and let 
that be yours!’ 

Never were words sped with a better 
artillery of tones, eyes and supplieating 
smiles! The immortal member had 
somewhere about him a sofiness still hu- 
man—he yielded —the lovely applicant 
cuurtsied out with grateful murmurs. 

The next academician on the list was 
assailed with precisely the same irresisti- 
ble artillery, and with precisely the same 
‘result. And the next—and the next. 

At her husband’s late dinner of that 
day, she sat down with a secret in ber 
‘heart that made her serve the soup with 
mystic amiability — every member having 
| given the promise that this one ineffectu- 
al vote should shield young beauty’s old 


he had bridged the. 
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husband from life’s closing climax of mor- 
tification. 

The day of election arrived. The 
members were a little mysterious as to 
the name upon their ballot. The almost 
certain candidate was Mons. F ——; but 
each academician knew this, and thought 
that Ats own vole for another would not 
affect the result, and at the same time, 
would gratify a lovely woman and do a 
charity to an old man. The ballot box 





was turned and the vote recorded. Tx 
old engraver was pronounced chosen with 
unprecedented unanimity. It has not 


transpired that any two of the old mem- 
bers came subsequently to any explana- 
tion which accounted for the new mem- 
ber’s unexpected advent to their fellow- 
ship of immortality. — Home Journal. 


THE RELIGIOUS NEWSPAPERS OF NEW 


nr 

) Viv. 
We are indebted fur the following pun- 
gent description of the ** religious news- 


papers *’ to the New York correspondent 


of the ** National Era,”’ the wittiest of 


Smith the 


all his 


y 
Younger. 


family, Mr. John 


Surely, there is no more 


amusing spectacle in this very ludricous 
age, than to see such prints as he pour- 


trays, assuming the white robes of Chris- 


tianity, and claiming to be its chosen rep- 
resentatives in a world of wickedness. 


Public attention has recently begun 
to direct itself to that very interesting 
and remarkable department of the press 
which is called the religious newspaper 
press. The ‘*‘ New York Evangelist,’ 
like a strong man awakening from a long 
night of profound repose, has been man- 
ifesting symptoms of a robust and vigor- 
ous nature, and, stretching forth its 


brawny arms, has attracted the notice of 
its secular brethren, who hearken, as if 


quite astonished, to the full, hearty voice 
of one whom all had numbered with the 
dead ‘ Observers,’ and ‘ Recorders,’ and 
* Watchmen,’ and ‘ Churchmen,’ who see 
not, neither do they hear, in Nassau 
street, and all the region round about that 
Paternoster Row 
New York. An article pointedly con- 
demning the churches for apathy in the 
grand work of practical Christianity, and 
indifference to the great refurms of the 
age, which appeared in the ‘ Evangelist’ 
a few weeks since, has been going the 
rounds of the daily press, and is produe- 
ing quite a sensation. Other circumstan- 
ces, to which it is nut necessary to refer 
particularly, have also conspired to bring 
the religious newspaper press before the 
public eye ; and | am inclined to believe 
that the result will be profitable. 1 know 
that the conductors of these newspapers 
are modest men. They shrink from the 
profane gaze and defiling contact of the 
world. But I must lend my humble aid 
in bringing them still more fully before 
the public. They will, I hope, excuse 
me, if I also, albeit lowliest of the 
Smiths! assist in ‘‘ wringing their shy, 
retiring virtues out! ”’ 

“The religions newspaper press!’ 
These be potent words. In days when 
we bore satchel, we do remember well 
with what absorbing interest we listened 
tw the cabalistic syllables by which, as 
we were solemuly assured and did most 


of the great city of 


THE BARBIN GER: 
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conse ieatiously believe, we could ‘all 
spirits from the vasty deep. So, when 
translated in due time to the great gram- 
mar school of the world, where Cant sits 
as principal and Hypverisy is the usher, 
we were not greatly surprised to hear of 
a far more imposing and influential spe- 
cies of incantation. * The religious 


Re ad lt bae kw ards or 


regard it in what light you 
may, and does it not still look like a pow- 
erful spell? The old * arepo, ten- 
et, opera, rotas,’’ was nothing to this! 
‘ The religious newspaper press! ** Why, 
I dare say, some may be te srribl y shocked 
by my profanity in venturing to take up 
such an awfuly sacred affair! Pray hear 
me before you condemn; and be thou not 
like unto Rhadamanthus, who first easti- 
gated, and then heard what the sufferer 
had got to say for himself! 

The ‘* New York Observer” is a fair 
specimen of its class. I will take it as 
{ newspaper. It is 


newspaper press! ”’ 
forwards, 


sator, 


the model religious 
most extensively patronized. It has, it 
is said, a circulation of thirty or forty 
thousand copies. It is a ‘ paying con- 
cern,’’ in the strictest sense of the term. 
It is the acknowledged organ of a great 
division of the evangelical church in the 
United States. It reece contribu- 
tions of the ablest divines in the service 
of Presbytery. It admonishes us to re- 
member that it is especially set for the 
defence of the Gospel in the midst of a 
crooked and perverse generation. 

Now, how does this sleepless ‘‘ Ob- 
server,’’ this evangelical Argus, this well- 
fed laborer in the vineyard, this unwea- 
ried messenger of peace on earth and 
good will to men, discharge its solemn 
duty? 

Here pause, reader, and let us for a 
moment reflect on the awful responsibility 
of such a newspaper press. I can hardly 
imagine any greater aggregation of re- 
sponsibility than that which the condue- 
tors of such a press have voluntarily as- 
sumed. It has the inestimable privilege, 
week after week, of addressing itself to 


‘ives the 


tens of thousands of our thoughtless 
race. It speaks ex cathedra to the 


church. In the dread name of the Gos- 
pel of Christ, it speaks to the world. 
Now, take up a file of this newspaper, 
ind what meets the eye’ Long letters 
from the continent of Europe, filled with 


railing accusation against false systems of 


religion ; vain-glorious boastings of sec- 
tarian triumphs; fag-ends of scolding 
sermons ; daringly profane altempis tv 
interpret the providential government of 
the all-wise God; snarling polemical dis- 
cussions; and canting Jeremiads about 
the unparalleled wickedness of the 
age ! 

This ** New York Observer”’ is so 
exceedingly conscientious, that it ceases 
not to declaim against what it calls the 
awfully unprincipled secular press, but it 


has no trumpet-tongued denunciation of 


the accursed war with Mexico! It glares 
with blood-shot eye on the abominations 
of the mass, but winks complacently on 
the iniquities of human bondage. It 


howls over the progress of Jesuitism in| 
the West, but snores over the spread of 


Slavery in the South. It thrills with holy 
horror at the sound of cymbals in the 
dance, but starts not at the roar of can- 
non in the blood-stained mountain pass. 


It leers with but one eve upon the naked | 


bosoms of our fashionable dames, but is 


wholly blind to the festering carcasses on | 


the fields of eiaion, 


'men shriek out—‘*Q! 





Pee the benight- 
ed heathen 
“ to sacrifice a bullock, 
Or, now and then, a child, to Moloch, 
It counts a vile abomination ; ” 


bat itis only a very littie thing for the 
great Christian Republic to dip its hands 
in a nations’ blood! O blessed Gospel of 
the Prince of Peace, and yet these men 
profess to take thy holy name on their 
polluted lips ! 

l apply bat one test to the character 
of this most religious ‘ Observer.” How 
does it sympathize with the great leading 
idea of this age — the importance of man 
as mant Every where you see evidence 
of the firm grasp with which this great 
idea has taken hold of the minds of men. 
Society seems to be awakened, at last, to 
at least a glimmering sense of the excel- 
lence of that sublime precept of the 
Founder of the Christian faith — Love 
thy brother as thyself! Privilege and 
caste are fast breaking down before the 
march of Christianity. In the words of 
a great man, who, being dead, yet speak- 
eth, ** The privileged, petted individual is 
becoming less, and the human race are 
becoming more. The multitude. is rising 
from the dust. Once we heard of the 
few, now we hear of the many; once of 
the prerogatives of a part, now of the 
rights of all. We are looking, as never 
before, through the disguises, envelop- 
ments of ranks and classes, to the com- 
mon nature which lies before them, and 
are beginning to learn that every being 
who partakes of it has noble powers to 
cultivate, solemn duties to perform, in- 
alienable rights to assert, a vast destiny 
to accomplish.”” Yes. Such is a fair 
representation of the spirit of this age. 
Look at your educational societies, your 
prison discipline societies, your social re- 
form societies of all kinds, and how 
strikingly significant are they all of the 
increased value placed on man! Mil- 
lions, for whom no man cared, now en- 
gross the anxious attention of al]. It is 
as if anew world of humanity had come 
into being. The ministers of the English 
Queen take counsel together how best to 
improve the dwellings of the poor! 
That was indeed a strangely novel item 
in a speech from the throne! A better 
schoolmaster than the hangman is abroad! 
In the current literature of the day, in 
the writings of our poets, in the schemes 
of legislators, in the projects of philoso- 
phers, in the plans of enlightened phi- 
lanthropy, every where, you behold the 
recognition of the great axiom, tnat no 
human being shall be allowed to perish 
but through his own fault! 

Now, in all this, how beats the pulse 
of our most religious ‘Observer** Blind 

‘ Observer,’ it travels from Dan to Beer- 
sheba, and exclaims, ‘* All is barren !”’ 
Turniog up the whites of their eyes and 
the browns of their hands, these saintly 
how wicked is 
this age! Dickens is read, and young 
people . dance every night! Seventh-Day 
Baptists exist in the land, and ladies wear 
dresses cut very low in the neck ! ” 

Alas! the large and liberal, the 


| glowing and affectionate spirit of Christi- 


anity is, it would appear, a stranger to 
these men. Where are we to find in 
their columns right-hearted appeals in be- 
half of the poor and ignorant of our land? 
Where their exhortations to professing 
Christians to carry the Gospel of charity 
to the ‘* Five Points ” and the ** Cid Brew- 
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ery,’’ and the crowded wharves? Where! 
is their sympathy with the great work of 
reforming the penal code, and making the 
prevention of crime, rather than its pun- 
ishment, the chief aim of legislation? 
What are these men doing to exorcise 
that foul spirit of Judaism which, in the 
family, in the school, in the halls of leg- 
islation, in the pulpit, every where, has 
been holding up the punishment, and not 
the vice or crime, as the object of man’s 
fear and hatred! What are they doing 
to destroy sectarianism, asceticism, bigot- 
ry, moroseness — these most potent ene- 
mies of the religion of the blessed Je- 
sus ¢ 

I brand these 


so called ** religious 
newspapers ’*’ with bigotry, illiberabity 
and faithlessness. In an age of remark- 
able mental activity, when the friends of 
truth and liberty are called upon to make 
extraordinary exertions In order to com- 
municate to the onward movements of 
mankind the purifying and strengthening 
influences of genuine Christianity, the 
conductors of these presses are pandering 
to old sectarian prejudices, and‘ nourish- 
ing ancient sectarian feuds, which Char- 
ity would forget if Bigotry would let 
her! At atime when great social evils 
should be assailed more vigorously than 
ever, these men.are-dumb as the false 
prophets of Isaiah's day. ‘They take as 
their motto, ‘* All things whatsoever ye 
would that men-should ‘do anto you, do 
ye even so to them,”’ and yet close their 
eyes complacently upon the monstrous 
wrong which deprives millions of their 
‘“* neighbors’’ of the rights of men and 
Christians! ‘They are continually whin- 
ing about the depravity of the age, and 
yet they have poured forth no withering 
rebuke on those who have involved this 
nation in the awful gat of war — war, 
which converts man into a beast of prey ; 
war, which is the concentration of all 
human crimes! 

I put it home to the heart and con- 
science of every man -who reads this let- 
ter. Are these so called religious news- 
papers what they affect to be,. faithful 
servants of the cross’ Do they bear the 
impress of the religion of liberty and 
love’ Or, are they the mercenary retail- 
ers of a sectarian, morose, and-spurivus 
Christianity, selling the master’) whom 
they pretend to serve, at the rate of from 
five thousand to twenty five thousand dol- 
Jars a year, according to. their circula- 
tion? 

It is fall time that respectable hypoc- 
risy were unmasked. It is time that cant 
were driven from the household of: faith. | 
Let not the reverential awe with which}! 
we should ever regard the truth, and the | 
divinely appointed means of propagating: 
the truth, prevent us from-exposing the | 
faithless and dissembling, even- theugh; 
they may be found on the very steps-of | 
the altar itself. Let us held to-a:strict | 
account all who profess to speak author} 
itatively for the Christian ‘faith.. Let us, | 
above all, see to it that we be not’partak- | 
ers with those wicked servants, who, | 
seeking in vain to avert their doom by 
pleading ‘‘ Lord! Lord! have we not, 
prophesied in thy name?’ will be cast. 
out into outer darkness, where there shall 
be continual weeping and’ wailing, and | 
gnashing of teeth ! 


- . 
Lanp LIMITATION. An American 





THE HARBINGER. 
states that he had visited almost the en- 
tire southern coast of Ireland —that from 
Cork to'Dablin may almost be called a 
well cultivated’ garden, with castles: and 
gentlemen's seats scattered in every di- 
rection — bat in the midst of them is to 
be seen the most squalid poverty, the 
most helpless wretchediess—that in 
Cork the poor crowd round the traveller at 
every step, exhibiting themselves and 
little ones like walking skeletons— and 
that on his way from Cork to Dublim he 
had seen more coffins borne to the houses 
of the dead than might be seen in New 
York in a year. The fever is carrying 
the people off more rapidly than the fam- 
ine [aided by spendthrift and absen- 
tee landlords] had done, ‘* The clergy 
of the Catholie Church are indeed nurs- 
ing fathers in this hour of deep affliction, 
and many have fallen victims to the fever 
now prevailing.’’ Horse flesh, (as in 
Germany,) had been salted down for food 
to the poor. 

Is not Ireland, its present social and 
political condition, a most unanswerable 
argument in favor of land limitation — 
no man to hold more than five hundred 
acres’ Ireland has only ten thousand 
landowners or patroons. The castle and 
palace are by the side of the hovel con- 
taining misery unutterable. Read the 
Commercial and Courier and Enquirer — 
they exhibit the consequences of a-victous 
system, yet deprecate change! — N, Y. 
Tribune. 





REVIEW. 


A Year of Consolation. By Mrs. Burt- 
Ler, late Fanny Kemble. Two Vol- 
umes in One. 
Putnam, 161 Broadway. 


1847. 


The tone of this book is a great improve- 
ment on Fanny Kemble’s Journal in 
America. It has all its vivacity, without 
its flippancy. A vein of 
sadness pervades its- pages, especially the 
poetical that many 
drops of bitterness have been infused into 
the life cup which effervesced and spar- 
kled with such brilliancy, in early youth. 
Mrs. Butler's powers of description are 
almost unequalled. She makes you a 
companion, in all the hardshipsof travel, 
as well as its enjoyments. 
refuse to sympathize with her in the little 
discomfitures and terrors she experienced, 
or in the pleasures ste received. frem 
striking scenes of nature and the glories 
of Italian art. She speaks rather too 
plainly sometimes for prudish. American 
ears, and they who are not accustomed to 
the frankness of a sincere nature, or it 
may: be the biuffness of English manners, 
may now and then take offence. We do 
not’ find’ sueh: crudé, rash criticisms in 
these volumes, as marred: her. former 
work, there is less abandonment and mere 
dignity, more respect for others and more 
true self-respect. Indeed, she frequently 
takes occasion to make an-apology for 
her voluble strictures-on this couatry, be- 


ill-coneealed 


portions, showing 
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ferent from the rigid English standard. 
The remarks, scattered throughout the 
‘volumes, in regard to America, betray a 
‘lurking affection for the land of her 
‘adoption, and if she finds fault with the 
tone of sentiment and character among 
the people, it is beeause it is below the 
spirit of their institutions, of which she 
professes a high admiration. 

Her’ journey from Paris to Lyons, 
through a mountainous country, in the 
month of December, was fall of comic 
-horrors. She was in danger of dying 
| from starvation, from want of sleep, from 


atrocious taverns, from one-eyed land- 


lords, from robbers and murderers on the 
road, from precipices and from snow 
banks. We wish we had room for the 
| whole of her life-like description of these 
adventures. We can only let her tell 
her experience on the road to Chalons. 

“ As the short winter day died out, the wind 
became piercing cold, and when we arrived at 
the wretched inn, where we were let out to eat 
something, at Chatillon le Baxoir, it was as 
dark as pitch, and a perfect hurricane howled 
At this filthy inn, 
men in blue blouses and with 


over the dismal hill-tops. 
crowded with 
Slack muzzles, we received the most discour- 
aging accounts of the road further on, which 
we were assured was blocked up with snow ; 
still, having received assurance that the carriage 
| was.in would take me on to Chalons, I deter- 
mined to proceed with it: accordingly we sal- 
lied forth again, and I soon perceived by the 
muffled sound of the horses’ feet, and the in- 
creased slowness with which we toiled up our 
still ascending way, that the report of the snow 
/was true. By the rapid glare thrown by the 
single lamp of our wretched vehicle upon the 
| fields as we passed them, I saw that they were 
sheeted with white ; and at Moulins en Gilbert, 
a forlorn congregation of rickety old houses, 
where the conducteur took out his horses, and 
‘left us for half an hour in the middle of the 
| street, the peasants congregated round the car- 
| riage, talked together of the impossibility of our 
| getting on, and how the diligences had none of 
| them.been able to come up into that district for 
several days on .account of the snow. Still, I 
remembered the emphatical reply of the Chef 
'de Bureau to my emphatical question : — 

“«M. 
Chalons 7’ 





cette voiture me conduit jusqu’a 


“*Qui, Madame, cette voiture vous conduit 
jusqu’a Chalons,,—and sat resigued to my 
| fate. 

“ Nothing could exceed the discomfort of the 
carriage itself in which we were ; poor ——, 
worn out with fatigue, had stretched herself at 
the bottom of the coupe, in the straw ; I did the 
same upon the seat, upon which besides it was 
not possible to sit without sliding off every five 
minutes. By and by, through the dreary street, 
we heard the jingle of our horses, and presently, 
with sundry foreboding warnings bawled after 
us by: the population of Moulins, we set off 
again, wearied out with cold and long journey- 
ing. We were both at length fast asleep, when 
suddenly the carriage stopped, and the conduct- 
eur opening the door against which leaned, 
she-very nearly fell out; we now received a 
| summons to get out, and the agreeable intelli- 








citizen, writing from Liverpool, May fore she had enjoyed the: benefitof much | gence, that here we were to change coach, and 
Commercial Advertiser, | foreign travel, or had seen manners dif-| that the coach not having arrived, we must 
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alight and wait for it at the inn of Chateau Chi- 
non where we had arrived. 
“My dismay and indignation were intense ; 








the rain was poufing, the wind roaring, and it 
was twelve o’clock at night. The inn into 
which we were shown was the most horrible 
cut-throat looking hole I ever beh ld; all the 
members of the household were gone to bed, 


except a dirty, sleepy, stupid serving girl, wh 


, 


ushered us into a kitchen as black as darkness 


itself and a single tallow-candle could make it, 
and thea informed us that here we must pass 
the night, for that the coaches which generally 
came up to meet our conveyance, had not been } 


able to come over the mountains on account of 
the heavy snow for several days. I was exces- 
s vely frightened; the look of the place was 
horrible, that of the people not at all encourag- 
ng; when the conducteur demanded the price 
ef the places, which 1 then recollected the Chef 
de Bureau had most cautiously refused to re- 


ceive, because then I should have found out 


that I was not going to Chalons in his coach, 

it to be shot out on the hichest peak of the 
NI rvan. midway betwee i ( 5 | Neve s 
I refused to pay until, according to agreement, 
1 was taken to Chalons; he then refused to de- 


liver up my baggage, and I saw that all resist- 
ance was vain, whereupon I paid the money and 


retreated again to the black filthy kitchen, 





where I had left poor , bidding her not stir 
from the side of the dressing-case and writing- 
box I had left in her charge, with my precious 
letters of credit and money-bag. 

“ The fire of the kitchen was now invaded by 
a tall brawny-looking man, in a sort of rough 
sporting costume; his gun and game-bags lay 
on the dresser; two abominable dogs he had 
with him went running in and out between our 


feet, pursuing each other, and all but knocking 


us down. I was so terrified, dis 


gusted, and 
annoyed, that I literally shook from head to 
foot, and could have found it in my heart to 
have cried for very cowardice. I asked this 
} 


t I i me 


person what was to be done; he answere« 
that he was in the same predicament with my- 
self, and that I could do, if I liked, as he should, 
—walk over the mountain to Autun the next 
dav 

‘What was the distance ? 

“* Ten leagues.’ (Thirty miles.) 

“[ smiled a sort of verjuice smile, and re- 
plied, —‘ Even if we two women could walk 
thirty miles through snow, what was to become 
of my baggage ?’ 

“*Oh, he did not know; perhaps if the snow 
was not higher than the horses’ bellies, or if the 
laborers of the district had been out clearing 
the roads at al], the master of the house might 
contrive some means of sending us on.’ 

“In the midst of the agony of perplexity and 
anxiety, which all these perhapses occasioned 
me, I heard that the devilish conductor and 
conveyance that had brought me to this horrid 
hole, would return to Nevers the next day at 
five o’clock, and making up my mind, if the 
worst came to the worst, to return by it thither, 
and having blown the perfidious Chef du Bureau 
of the country diligence higher than he had 
sent me in his coach, take- the. Paris diligence 
on its way through Nevers for Lyons-straight,— 
this of course at the cost of so much money 
and time wasted.'. 

“ With this alternative, 1 had my luggage car- 
ried up intomy room, and followed it’ with my 
faithful: and most invaluable , who was 





neither discouraged, nor frightened, nor foolish, 
—nor anything that I was,—but comported 
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herself to admiration. The room we were! 
shown into was fearful looking; the wind blew 
down the huge black gaping chimney, and sent 
the poor fire we were endeavoring in vain to 
kindle, in eve-smarting clouds into our faces. 
The fender and fire-irons were rusty and broken, 
the ceiling cracked all over, the floor sunken. 
nd an inch thick with filth and dirt. I threw 


hy ’ 


itters of the wind: 


open the s yw, and saw op- 
posite against the black sky, the yet thicker 
outline of the wretched hovels opposite, and. 
itisfied that at any rate we were in the vicinity 
of human beings of some description, we piled 
trunks up against a door that opened into 
me other room, locked the one that gave en- 
Whrance from the passage, and with one lighted 
tallow candle, and one relay. and a box of 
matches by my bed-side, I threw myself al] 
} 


dressed upon the bed. —— 





——=did,the same 
upon a sofa, and thus we res#gned ourselves to 
pass the night 

‘I did not se my eyes, however; the ner- 
vous anxiety [ was suffering, the howling of the 
storm, beat r the } avy we odéen shutters 
wainst the windows, the pattering of the rain 
which fell through the roof of the house and 
the broken ceiling of the room, on the fleor-by 
the bed-side ; ali was so wretched and forlorn. 
that I lay awake and exceedingly uncomfortable 
till daylight, when I fell asleep. It was-an ex- 
treme comfort to me to have found that, besides 
the above-mentioned Nimrod, a decent, peacea- 
ble looking soldier and a young peasant’ Jad 
were among the détenus, as well as ourselves 
at this miserable hostelry. I had some thoughts 
of hiring the soldier at double his daily pay, to 
act.as my body-guard to Chalons. I' wondér 
how itis that | am ‘considered a brave woman. 
which I very generally am; I certainly am one 
of the most cowardly ones I ever knew. The 
daylight having a little quieted my nerves, I fel! 


asleep, from which state of beatitude 





awoke me, by informing me that some one was 
at‘the door. I bade her open it, and a most ill- 
looking man, with only one eve. extremely 
marked with the small-pox, and with his white- 
brown face set in a thick frame of bushy black 
hair, and clad in the everlasting coarse blue 


blouse, made his appearance. He said he was 


the master of the house, and post-master like- 
wise, and that hearing that I wanted to go on to 
Autun, he was come to tell me that he would 

take me on in some conveyance of his own, but 

that he would not engage to do it under: sixty 

frances, because he must have four horses, and 

perhaps a yoke of oxen to get us over the meun- 

tain. This appeared to me perfectly outrageous, 

and I declined the offer; whereupon this ill- 

visaged ho t of ours withdrew. I found that 

even the very steady nerves of —— were not 

proof against the forbidding appearance of this 

man; and she advised’ me by no means to trust 

myself with him, especially as he had_ said that, 

on aceount of the depth of the drifts, it might 

be necessary to turn off the road into theewoods 

and across thefields. 

“Tnowldetermined to send for the chasseur 

of the ight before. I had ascertained from 

the peeple of the inn that: he was a man of 

some property in the: district, and I thought I 

_had better inquire of him.what my best course 
would be ; he came into my room with his coat 

| all tucked up te his waist, ready for his expedi- 
tion: He said’the price the man asked was 

exorbitant; but that he thought 1 could trust 

myself with him in perfect safety, and that he 

would guarantee our arriving in all security at 


Autun. He described the country we were 
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going through as extremelv picturesque and well 
worth seeing in summer, but highly undesirable 
for travelling in in winter; said the roads were 
often impassable for weeks together, and that 
during the winter the villages scattered among 
the mountains were snowed up so as to be ut- 
terly inaccessible. He still expressed his de- 
termination to walk, which he said the soldier 


boy were pre; ired to do also. 


ind the peasant 
I entreated him to give me the protection of his 
company im the carriage we were going in; he 
laughed, and said that the sort of carriage we 
were going in would barely hold two persons, 
but that he and the seldier would fasten their 
small luggage on with ours and keep our con- 
veyance.in view the whole time. Much com, 
forted by this, we proceeded to dress, and sent 
word to the Polypheme, our host, that we 


agreed to his terms.’ 


They proceeded without any incident 
worth relating, until we find them, that 
is, Mrs. Butler and her female attendant, 
on the point of being murdered by their 
grisly charioteer. 


“Rising from this valley of fountains, we 
gradually approached a more dismal mountain 
wall than any-we had yet traversed; and here, 
where a narrew wood path struck off from the 
read into the forest, our driver descended from 
his seat, and walking forward, said, that he 
should turn into this by-path, because mosé 


likely the road beyond .was- impassable. [i cons- 


fess to an unspeakably distressing pang of “uni- 
versal dismay at this proposition. There we 
were to be mardéred. How? whether with 
the stout wood-knife our guide carried in his 
pocket, or the whip-cord of which he drew in- 
terminable supplies from beneath his blouse, 
and of which I began to think he had an interiog 
manufactory ; whether he would finish ua outs 
right, or leave us disabled and wounded, to 
starve in the woods; what snow-drift he would 
bury us in, or what rushing stream commit ue 
to; whether he had gone on to ascertain that 
help for him or none fur us was at hand ;-what 
my father would think .of it;-and ‘How it would 
seem to my children, were all agreeable hypoth- 
eses that rushed simultaneously into my bewil- 
dered brain. My faithful and imperturbable 
—here turned upon me a countenance stu- 
pider than ever with dismay, and it was very 
evident that our panic was simultaneous, 

“* Whatis he going to do now!’ gasped she. 

“< Hold your tongue and don’t uttera werd 
was my enceusaging reply, being always-remark- 
ably cross when I am frightened. The one- 
eyed trideous man returned, reseated himself, 
drove a few. yards further, and suddenly a com- 
pany of ‘at: least a dozen countrymen, their 
ruddy coarse faces shining with labor, were re- 
vealed, lustily shovelling the snow from the 
read— where passing at the foot of the bleak 
| mountain wall I have mentioned, it suddenly 
' turned the broad shoulder of a lower emimence, 
and went winding down into a mostpicturesque 
and beautiful glen, upon whose side, and the 
little brown hovels dotting it all ever, the ruddy 
‘December afternoon sun was glowing. Chere- 
| bina herself can never have been more exqui- 
| sitely terrified or relieved than-I!was by these 
very simple events ; and having treversed safely 
the few rods where the wind had swept the 
snow to a depth of three or four feet by the 
space, cut by the cantonniers, we now wound 
rapidly down a steep, broad, beautiful road, 
overhanging a most picturesque glen, at the 


seg 
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bottom of which, over a strip of fairy green! gays, which they distribute to the Indy) hazards, upon defeating the election of a 
sward, rushed a crystal clear trout stream, full guests—a tribute from the workmen! most unpopular member, the Cardinal 


of limpid shallows and foaming sparkling 
reaches,” 


The following description of an Eng- 
lish manufacturing establishment at Mar- 
seilles is interesting, as showing a suc- 
cessful attempt in some degree, to im- 
prove the condition of the laborer. 


‘“‘T had a delightful visit from the 
younger Mr. , who, in the absence 
of his father, 
extreme interest with regard to his early 
establishment of their factory at Mar- 
seilles, coming here a foreigner, having 
to contend with all the national prejudices, 





gave me many details of 


| themselves to their master’s friends. An 
abundant repast is furnished them — wine 
a discretion ; and in the midst of the most 
unbounded gaiety and enjoyment, not a 
single instance of intoxication is seen, nor 
does the destruction of any sort amount 
to more than the accidental breakage of a 
few plates and glasses. Mr. opens 





‘on this occasion his own garden to his 


jealousies, and interests of the people! 


among whom he established himself, as- 
sailed on all hands by predictions of the 
equal impossibility of bringing with him 
a colony of English workmen, or employ- 
ing the violent and untractable native ma- 
terial around him. He made no attempt 
to import English workmen, but taking 
immediately such as he found at hand, 
began with twenty men in his workshop ; 
the number of his hands is now five hun- 
dred: peaceable, orderly, humane to- 
wards each other, respectful and attached 
to their superiors, they are noted in the 
whole community as a body apart for 
their good conduct and irreproachable de- 
meanor. The enterprise has gone on 
thriving, the works increasing, the build- 
ings and establishment growing, every 
year adding to the number of workmen, 
and the importance of the undertaking ; 
the French merchants and masters remain- 
ing amazed at this success, where they 

had predicted the most signal failures ; 
the civil authorities inquiring of Mr. 
the average amount of crime, and receiv- 
ing for answer that they had no instance 
of crime whatever among them, — petty 
misdemeanors which were visited by the 
universal indignation and reprobation of 
the workmen themselves, but no crime; 
Government enterprises of the same de- 
scription sending to request to see the 
rules by which the establishment was 
governed, receiving for answer that there 
were no written or printed rules or spe- 
cific code of government; that a feeling 
of mutual confidence and respect, justice 
on both hands, honorable dealings from 
master to man, ample compensation in 
the shape of high wages, and that which 
is a thousand times more efficient, a con- 
sciousness on the part of the men of being 
treated with humanity and with sympa- 
thy ; these were the only laws, rules, or 
contracts existing between them and their 
dependants. Oh! my dear, dear country- 
men, how truly I believe that you, and 
yon alone, could have achieved such a 
noble triamph. My heart melted and my 
eyes filled with tears while listening to 
these most interesting details, and | could 
not repress a feeling of patriotic pride in 





the belief that none but Englishmen | 


could thus have undertaken and thus ac- 
complished. 

** Mr. went on to tell me some 
details of the yearly celebration of his 
father’s birth-day by his workmen, to 
whom on that day they give a dinner, to 
which all the civil authorities and princi- | 
pal people of the town, their ladies and | 
friends, are invited, when these five hun- 
dred men march in two by two, the ap- 
prentices carrying large baskets of nose- | 





workmen, and not a single flower is 
touched, not a box-border trodden on; 
and Mr. told me that on one of these 
occasions, hastening himself to the place 
where he was going to superintend some 
fire-works which were to be let off, he 
was jumping over one of the beds in his 
father’s garden, when one of the work- 
men, net recognizing him, seized him by 
the collar, exclaiming, ‘ Ah, malheureux, 
tu abuses de la confiance qu’on nous 
montre, en detruisant le jardin de M. 
. The mistake was soon discovered, 
and the young master thanked his work- 
man for the zeal with which he defended 
his father’s property. He said that few 
of the spectators of this truly patriarchal 








fete remained unmoved at the greeting 


between the father and the men; and | 
ean well believe it, for the mere descrip- 
tion of it affected me profoundly. God 
prosper the work! —these men are mis- 
sionaries in the strictest sense of the term. 
Dismissal and his father’s censure are the 
only punishments among them.”’ 


The account of the carnival at Rome 
is fresh and picturesque, although every 
body, travelled or untravelled, feels that | 
he has often taken part in the fun and_ 
frolic of that sublime occasion. We 
pass over her glowing description of pal- 
aces and galleries of Rome, on which 
she always speaks simply, 
powerfully. 
extract, 


sincerely, and 
We make room for a long 
illustrating the character and 
position of Pope Pias IX., and with this, 
grateful to Mrs. Butler for the amusement 
she has afforded us, take leave of her’ 
spirited and graceful volumes. 


‘““The extreme interest, which we, in 
common with all the inhabitants of Rome, 
whether native or foreign, have felt in the | 
character and measures of the new Pope, | 
has induced me to gather together all the 
information, and every anecdote which 1 | 
have been able to obtain relating to him. 
Of the latter, it may be, that some have 
no other foundation than the general 
character and known disposition of the 
individual to whom they are attributed ; | 
but, even in this poiut of view, they are 
valuable, as indicating clearly ‘the opin- | 
ions entertained of him, the esteem in 
which he is held, that which is generally | 
believed, and that which is expected of| 
him. 

‘“* The youngest of the Cardinals in the | 
Conelave, it became his duty to collect the | 
votes and proclaim who had obtained the | 
suffrages of the majority ; ha\ing reached | 
the number at which his own election | 


_became the evident result, he paused, and | 


reminding the Conclave that it was yet | 
time to alter their proceedings, solemnly | 
-adjured them to take heed to what they | 
were about to do. This conscientious 
appeal probably only affected more favor- 


ably an assembly, bent principally, at all | 


‘accounts which he demanded, 
'which he examined himself the details, a 
,most exorbitant daily charge for lemon- 


Lambruschini, to achieve whose election 
no effort of intrigue and intimidation had 
been spared; and Cardinal Mastai, pro- 
ceeding in his office, proclaimed himself 
the object of the preponderating votes. 
On his first interview with one of his de- 
voted friends, and now one of his most 
efficient officers, Monsignor Pentini, his 
first exclamation was: ‘ Vedete, che cosa 
hanno fatto ;’ and it was some little time 
before he became reconciled to the ex- 
change of his habitual] cardinal’s costume 
for the Papal habiliments, or his more 
private apartments for those usually in- 
habited by the Pope. In one respect, 
Pius IX. and the people he is called to 
govern, enjoy a great good fortune in the 
circumstance of his not belonging to any 
monkish fraternity, like the last Pope, 
and most indeed of his predecessors, or 
having even been bred to the priesthood. 
His training and education was liberal 
and genera!, and his first choice of a ca- 
reer was in favor of a military one, hav- 
ing applied for admission into the Guar- 
dia Nobile, which, however, Cardinal 
Barberini, on whose acceptance it is alone 
obtained, refused. On the late occasion 
of the homage of the Cardinals to their 
new sovereign, the Pope reminded his 
Eminence of this circumstance, when the 


Cardinal, with a happiness that caused 


some surprise, (as he is not generally 
suspected of much ready wit,) replied, 
that he had refused the admission to the 


/Guardia Nobile, persuaded that the appli- 
cant for it was reserved for infinitely 
higher things. 


‘* One of the earliest proceedings of the 
new Pope, which obtained currency by 
public report, was his reformation of his 
own household, and his unsparing cur- 
tailment of its most useless expenses. 
He immediately suppressed the confec- 


\tioner’s department — an enormous item 


of expenditure in the former Pope's es- 
tablishment; and having observed in the 
and of 


ade, remarked that when he was a private 
individual, he used to refresh himself at 
a café with lemonade at so much a glass, 
and requested that he might be furnished 
with it thenceforward npon the same 
terms; indeed, he added, that the in- 
crease in the value of his sustenance as 
Pope, compared to what it was as an 
Abbate, appeared to him entirely dispro- 
portionate ; and that, allowing that a 
Monsignore required a more costly dinner 
than an Abbate, a Cardinal than a Mon- 
signore, and a Pope than a Cardinal, he 
stil! could not bring the gradually ascend- 
ing seale to anything like the estimate 
made for '\:m, and which he therefore 
requested might be lowered to a more 
rational one. He has once or twice in- 
vited some of his Cardinals to dine with 
him, a thing unknown during the late 
Pope’ s reign; who, according indeed to 
the usual pontifical etiquette, invariably 
ate alone. Some persons have suggested 
that this innovation may be merely a 
measure of security against poison; but 
it is better accounted for by the liberal 
and rational character of the Pope, and 
the corresponding changes both of a less- 
er, as well as a greater nature, which 
may be expected from him. He has 


given, too, a splendid dinner to his Guar- 
dia Nobile, during which he presented 


a 
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himself in the room where they were as- 
sembled, to greet and bid them welcome. 

‘* The measures of public improvement 
most urgently needed, both for the city 
and the country, and which were in vain 
petitioned from the late P 
tyrannical policy, have obtained the ready 
sanction of his successor ; 
streets of Rome, and rail-roads in the 
Roman States, will soon bear witness to 
a more enlightened spirit; and while the 
one will tend to the increase of order, 
comfort, and 
other will awaken the dormant energies 
of the inhabitants of the 
fording them means of easy transport for 
their agricultural produce, bringing mar- 
kets within reach of supplies, and quick- 
ening all the commercial energies of the 
various cities, hitherto so deplorably stag- 
nant, by opening lines of rapid communi- 
cation between the inland territory and 
the coast, from Civita Vecchia to An- 
cona. On the occasion of the Pope's act 
of amnesty, his council consisted of six 
cardinals, of whom one only was in favor 
of it. Fortunately the Pope’s preroga- 
tive could, and did, dispense with their 
concurrence. His mode of receiving the 
popular enthusiasm on the occasion of 
that great act of wisdom and merey was 
eminently characteristic ; he said that the 
political offenders had in no way sinned 
against him; that their were 
directed against the government of Greg 
ory XVI., who might indeed have de- 
served praise and thanks for pardoning 
them, whereas he could claim none for 
forgiving people who had done nothing 
against him. This modest and magnan- 
imous disclaimer on his part, did not, as 
may well be imagined, check the enthu- 
siasm of the people. On the occasion of 
his first driving out, they took the horses 
from his carriage, and drew him home to 
the Quirinal —a demonstration, against 
the repetition of which he however, en- 
tered his most solemn and positive pro- 
test. Anagrams of his name are ingen- 
iously made to discover in it the titles of 
liberator and father, and the very colors 
on his coat of arms —the tricolor — are 
held significant of his political tendencies 
A curious anecdote was told me the other 
day, exhibiting the impatient temper of 
the times and people, and indeed every 
thing else abundantiv does, the enormous 
difficulty of the present Pope's position, 
between the excited and exaggerated ex- 
pectation of impossible changes enter- 
tained by his people, an! the narrow and 
shalluw scope of his power and possibili- 
ties. His arms contain two lions, and an 
anonymous letter was forwarded to him 
lately, in which his shield was painted 
with two tortoises substituted in their 
stead, a suggestion that he did not pro- 
ceed rapidly enough with the expected 
reforms of government. ‘lhe Pope, it is 
said, smiling at this illustration, and 
showing it to somebody, observed, that 
the tortoise, though very slow, was very 
sure in its progress.’’ 


ype's timid and 
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attempts 


Poems. By Georce H. Catverr. 
ton: William D. 
1847. 


The graceful and high-minded writer 


Bos- 


Tiecknor and Co. 
L6mo. pp. 125. 


of ** Scenes and Thoughts in Europe,”’ 
the friend of scholars, lover of Germany 
and Goethe and of all beauty, has not| 
merely talked of poets, as it appears by | 


these tokens, but has from time to time 
hived a few drops of poetic honey him- 
self. We think it of a very pure quality, 


to say the least. ‘These littte poems, un- 


pretendit few in number, are neat, 


r 
i 

i 

hh 


brief, delicate expressions, and at the 


same time terse and strong ones, each of 


an emotion or a thought worth putting 


into form. Of some of them our readers 
may have had the first taste, as they ap- 
pe ared first in this paper over the si2na- 


ture of ** BE. Y¥. T.’’ 


even may be found in this small volume. 


Better than those 


ln all of them there is a hopeful spirit of 


humanity, a chaste enthusiasm for liberty 
and truth which nourishes itse}f in secret 
far more than it indulges in expression, 
and a high heroic philosophy which coun- 
sels generous action as the most poetic 


thing of all. ‘* The Martyr’s Mother,”’ 


‘* Freiligrath,’”’ ** Burns,”’ are noble po- 
ems ; and so among other shorter pieces, 


the followin 


rT 


“HOPE PROPHESIES TO MAN. 


See hope her glittering pinions plume, 


Jovy gu 


hing from her eves; 

As though she knew not of man’s gloom, 
Nor ever heard his cries. 

Not fresher looks the dewy dawn, 
Awakening perfumed May, 

And calm, as though could ne’er be drawn 


Storm’s curtain o’er his day. 


Hope has her throne upon the light, 
That breaks from out the east; 
Behind her lowers still the night, 
Before her night has ceased. 
Thus riding on the ushering rays, 
That creet the expectant earth, 
She shares the glorv that displavs 


Each morn at its great birth. 


With light she comes, and light she brings ; 
Without her what were Morn ? 

Dull are the beams Day ’fere him flings, 
To those with her are born. 

The Sun his heavenly task might close, 
And Earth in darkness grope ; 

For life would sink in torture’s throes, 


Were man bereft of Hope. 


And she has voices deeper still 
Than for the single ear.— 
Voices that tell, with heavenly will, 
Humanity’s career 
Who’s blest to hear them, sees arise 
Such splendors in the van, 
‘hat, rapt in ecstacy, he cries, 


Hopk& PROPHESIES TO MAN.” 





“GIVE! GIVE! 
The sun gives ever; so the earth, 
What it can give, so much "tis worth. 
The ocean gives in many ways,— 
Gives paths, gives fishes, rivers, bays. 
So, too, the air, it gives us breath ; 
When it stops giving, comes in death. 

Give, give, be always giving ; 

Who gives not is not living. 

The more you give, 


The more you live. 


God’s love hath in us wealth upheaped ; 
Only by giving is it rexped. 

The body withers, and the mind, 

If pent in by a selfish rind. 
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Give strength, give thought, give deeds, give 





pelf, 
Give love, give tears, and give thyself. 
Give, give, be always giving ; 
Who gives not is not living. 
The more we give, 
The more we live.” 


“INVOCATION. 

O Thou, who smilest in the Spring’s glad bloom ! 
Whose love is dimly seen in good men’s deeds ! 
Source of all life! Mysterious, awful Presence! 
Power beneficent! Pour of thy grace 
Upon my spirit, that would purely mount. 
O, multiply in me the blessed moods, 
When Beauty swathes me in her fiery wings, 
And from all selfish thoughts upwafts me swift, 
Through realms of growing light, towards the 

high centre, 
Where, in eternal fulgence mild, Truth dwells.” 


The original poems are followed by 
as the translater styles 
them, from Goethe’s shorter poems, es- 


‘* gleanings, 


pecially from his E:pigrams, whieh are so 
full of pointed truths. These are grace- 
fully or smartly rendered, as the case re- 
quires, and show not a little of that re- 
productive power which alone can trans- 
late poems out of their first form into 
another which shall still be poetry. Very 
pretty and very true is the first of these : 


“A CONFESSION. 


What is hard to conceal ? — Fire. 

By day, smoke shows it far and wide; 
By night, its flame, the monster dire. 
Further, Love, too, is hard to hide. 
However closely it be hidden, 

Forth from the eyes it leaps unbidden. 
A Poem is yet harder still ; 

Put it ‘neath a bushel no one will. 

If that the poet has just done singing, 
His whole soul wil] be with it ringing. 
If neatly he has writ it down, 

He'd have it liked by all the town. 
To each he reads it, loud and joyous ; 
Whether it please us or annoy us.” 





MUSICAL REVIEW. 


ITALIAN OPERA IN BOSTON. 


Since our last notice, ** Moses in 
Egypt ’’ was brought upon the stage, a 
taste of it having been already given by 
performanee on a Satur- 
day evening. So urgent was the public 
demand for this opera, that it was pro- 
duced without the possibility of sufficient 
preparation the first night; and to crown 
the general disappointment, Tedesco, 
whose part is interwoven with all the 
music of the first act, and with most of 
the remainder, was taken ill and did not 
To the apology of the manager, 
which preluded the honest attempt of the 
company to do the best they could with it 
under the cireumstances, an unmannerly 





an ‘‘undress”’ 


sing. 


majority of the audience returned mean 
hisses and were only pacified by a post- 
script clause in the announcement touch- 


‘ing the almighty dollar, and signifying 
‘that the discontented might receive their 
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money back if they should choose to re-!quintett and chorus following, and then| written for Pasta and Grisi, acquitted 


treat. 
learned. 


None went, however, that we 

This conduct certainly reflects 
discredit upon our opera-going public ; 
first for its want of generosity and of 
good manners; and secondly because it 
showed so little trae appreciation of good 
music, as if they only went to hear the 
prima donna, and recognized nothing 
worth their money or their time in the 
orchestra, chorusses and other singers, 
and especially in the composition of the 
opera 
nearly all given, with the exception to be 


itself, the music of which was 


sure of some important duetts, which put 
the tenor of Perelli hors du combat. Te- 
desco is very good; but is not Rossini 
also something? 

On the second night however, ‘* Moses 
Tedes- 


co and Rainieri, the two prima donnas, 


in Egypt’’ received full justice. 


shared the enthusiastic applause of the 
assembly ; although the latter seemed to 
bear away the first prize, partly from 
the sudden discovery of the injustice 
which had been done her in the exclusive 
and fanatical furore for Tedesco; and 
partly from the irresistible charm of her 
clear, liquid, flexible voice, and the deep, 


Her 


organ has not at all the strength and vol- 


chaste passion which inspired it. 


ume of Tedesco’s; it is drowned in the 
full ¢uttt passages, where the other floats 
so audibly upon the top of all; and she 
has not that overflowing, ready power, 
that all-pervading influence and presence 
in an opera which Tedesco has, to say 
nothing of the difference of age and pre- 
possessing personel. Yet was her execu- 
tion equally, if not more admirable, as a 
work of art; and she convinced you of 
a greater earnestness and depth of pas- 
sion, of power far more interior, select, 
and sacred, although not so easily availa- 
ble for general effect. 
more efficient, never rises quite so high. 
Singing seems a different process with 
the two. With Rainieri it is one liquid 
mass of sound, drawn finely out into all 
sorts of beautiful figures; with Tedesco 
it is a succession of jets and flashes and 
sparkles; each note has a separate im- 
pulse. The one is a soft light on smooth | 
water; the other more like the countless | 
flashing diamonds of Niagara, just:as-the 
great’ sheet breaks in. its. fall beneath 
a noan-day: sun. Tedesco can do more 
things; Rainieri can do a.finer thing, 
when her hour comes. 

Novelli, as Moses, was.the soul and | 
stay of the whole opera; dignified and 
great throughout, and with a voice like a 
great organ bearing up the whole, and 
filling all interstices in the concerted pas- 
sages. His delivery of the recitative| 


Tedesco, always 


the duet between Pharaoh and Amenofi 
(admirably sung by Vita and Perelli), is 
the best part of the opera, not excepting 
the famous prayer before the Red Sea. 
After various fragmentary and distorted 
impressions of the music of this opera, 
we had at last succeeded in getting it be- 
fore our mind as a whole, and we cannot 
say that as a whole, it seems by any 
the loftiest 


There are some grand and sol- 


means 
Rossini. 
emn passages, and an abundance of pleas- 
ing and fanciful strains in it; and there is 
much that is absolutely trivial and super- 
ficial. It certainly is entirely below the 
subject; it has no uniform growth and 
upward progress as a great work should 
have ; it continually raises promises which 
it disappoints, proving weak just where 
you look for the sublime; and it. surely 
does not justify the pains of our Handel 
and Haydn Society to mould it into an 
Oratorio, and place it there in contrast 
with great Handel, whose power, called 
out by a great theme, always rises and 
rises and pours in, filling every bay and 
creek and cranny of all shores, like the 
great tide of the ocean. 

An amusing paragraph might be added 
about the stage effects with which the 
whole was set off; the Red Sea and the 
cleaving of the waters there before your 
eyes; the burning bush and tables of 
the law and horns of Moses, and the 
choking fumes of rockets with the show- 
ers of fire, out of which and under which 
by turns a meagre army of Egyptians 
would keep running, to appear like multi- 
tudes and make the grand spectacle last. 
Whether all this was in the original inten- 
tion of the opera of ‘‘ Moses,’’ we know 
not; it seemed much like the old Myste- 
ries, out of which the modern drama grew. 
On Saturday the intervals between the 
acts of Moses were filled with the super- 
natural and fanciful performances of Bot- 
tesini and Arditi on the double-bass and 
violin; but their performance and their 


/appearance would require the wild and 


murky atmosphere of the German. Hoff- 
man’s genius to deseribe them. 


Two  representations- of ‘ Norma” 


closed their second and Jast season of, 
This was rather forced 


twelve nights. 
from them (hot being in their list of 
pieces which had been rehearsed by them 


/as a company) by the popular notion 


about ‘‘ Norma,” as the opera of operas. 
Accordingly the first night .is-went ill, ex- 
cept in parts, because it was not Jearned. 
The majority of the audience, unprece- 
dented in number and'in the zeal with 
which they had bid up for tickets, 
seemed to be entirely satisfied, however. 


rroduction even of 
| 


themselves triumphantly in the duetts. 
Tedesco as Norma did not sing the Casta 
Diva so well, and did not seem to con- 
ceive its character and sense so well, as 
several who have sung it here before. 
Towards the close of the opera, however, 
she steadily rose in power and earnest- 
ness, and in the scene where she visits 
her children with the dagger, and still 
more in the scene with her lover before 
the sacrifice, she rose to a true tragic 
power. Adalgisa’s prayer in the first 
act brought out the exquisite and tender 
beauty of the voice and style of Rainieri. 
Severi, the primo tenore of the troupe, 
who had been kept back so sparingly, 
appeared as Pollio. His graceful acting 
and posturing did much ; his warmth and 
earnestness were well; his voice was full 
and strong as in that brief appearance as 
Oronte, but still so veiled and husky as 
to seem a permanent defect, while a cer- 
tain affected, gasping manner, and a habit 
of purchasing cheap effects by concentrat- 
ing and exploding all his voice upon cer- 
tain salient notes, instead of filling all 
the intervals with an unfaltering melody 
took from the 


he electrified us on 


as Perelli does, much 


charm with which 


that first occasion. Indeed his art seems 
stereotyped and such as it is wise not to 
produce too often. Suggesting compari- 
son, as we have said before, with Bene- 
detti, he is by no means equal, in depth, 
truthfulness or inspiration. 

Bataglini as Oroveso did not display 
the power which he did in the high 
priest in ‘* Saffo.”’ 
is by far the best of Bel- 
lini’s music yet made known to our pub- 


‘* Norma”’ 


lic. Full of sweets, (for it is one steady 
succession of beautiful pathetic melodies,) 
it lacks strength and vigor, and general 
body of design; is common-place and 
weak in harmony, and leaves you in a 
fatigued state of sentimentality which 
you are ashamed to stay in, and yet 
which clings about you by the unwelcome 
fascination of this ‘‘ o’er sweet’’ mu- 
sic. 

A corrective was in store, however, 
in the return of Verdi's healthier and 
more bracing music on the next night, 
which was Tedesco’s benefit, and which 
closed this visit of the Italians as it be- 
gan, with ‘* Ernani.’’ A fitter finale could 
“not have been asked. It is the opera 
| which they know best, perform best, in 
| which they have made the best cast of 
‘characters, and in which they really 
bring forth.the best thing on their list, if 
/we except only ‘‘ Saffe,’’ and possibly 
the ‘* Foseari,’’ which we did not hear. 
The ‘* Lombardi’’ has as much that is 


prayer, before he restores the ligkt:— |The second attempt was much better. | good in it, without yet being as good an 
Eterno! immenso! incomprensibil Dio! The same two prima donnas, in the full| opera; just as the richest of two archi- 

. . ! . . . . 
was indeed sublime. ‘This, with the sphere offered them by parts originally tectural structures,, that abounding ip 
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most beautiful details, is not necessarily 
the more perfect of the two. Tedesco, 
Perelli, Vita and Novelli, composed the 
central quartette, and each and all outdid 
the 


youthful tenor came on amid the last 


themselves this time. As fresh 
strains of that smart opening chorus, un- 
containable applause as well as wreaths 
and bouquets greeted him, pronouncing 
him the favorite. More than ever were 
we charmed with his pure, clear, dewy 
voice, which seemed more in volume than 
before, and with his natural and fervent 
manner. ‘Tedesco was in earnest too this 
time, and her impersonation of her part 
was worthy of her rich, reedy voice. 
Vita’s baritone has grown upon us from 
the beginning, so metallic, so pronounced, 
and firm in every note, and revelling with 
such sense of power, without excess, in 
the the part of 


Novelli, as old Silva, 


fine solos of Carlos. 


the never for a 
moment stepped outside his part, even to 
accept applause, and constantly achieved 
those finest triumphs of art which do not 
stand out like triumphs or appear like art, 
but contribute incaleulably to the effect of 
the whole, and pass unrewarded by other 
tokens than the universal mention of sin- 
cere approbation. ‘Tedesco sang two 
songs in the inter-acts: una voce poco fa, 
and a humorous sort of Spanish song, 
which she did in a style most spirited 


made the 
the 


and piquant; and this was 


opportunity for literally covering 
showers of wreaths and 
Carlo Magno 
sia gloria ed onor must again be signal- 
the 


electrifying concerted pieces which we 


stage with 
bouquets. ‘The chorus A 


ized as one of most brilliant and 
ever heard in any opera; and the unison 


of Tedesco and Perelli seemed as new 
a miracle as ever. 

We could take leave of these friends, 
(we must call them, though we know 
them not in their own persons) joyfully 
and without regret, because this last im- 
pression was so worthy. They have 
taught Bostonians a new delight, they 
have given them a meaning to the fa- 
miliar word opera; and they have been 
met with 


another meeting, and to good opera ever- 


an enthusiasm which ensures 


more hereafter a true welcome and sup- 
port. There has been of course more 
or Jess of mere fashion, imitation and af- | 
fected, ignorant excitement in all this; 
but there has been far more of real ap- | 
preciation and discriminating judgment 
than ever had been predicated of a Bos- 
ton or of an American audience. The 
weak sentimentality of and 
Bellini, for a wonder, did not carry the 
day ; ‘* Saffo’’ and *‘ Ernani’’ and ‘* Mo- 
ses ’’ 


Donizetti 


made the deepest impression ; and 
those who cultivated this opportunity 
diligently of hearing a real Italian opera, | 


found they were cultivating their own | 
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musical and human character at the same | 
time in one of the most effectual ways. 


It was a time when moderate means 


could justify a little extravagance and 


see in it the best economy. The com- 
pany are winning now new laurels in 
New York, and promise a return to 


We 


imagine a better thing to look forward to, 


Boston in September. could not 


unless it should be a German opera, 


which should be as well selected and ap- 
pointed for Germans as this is for Ital- 
ians. But the Italian music must come 
first, to prepare us, as it came first in the 


history of the world. 


Han 1, I” « Sa ry d Oratorio, ‘ec The A e<- 
** in Voeal Score, with a separate 
accompaniment for Organ or Piano- 


Forte, arranged by Vincent NoveL.to. 


Haydn's Oratorio, ** The Creation,” ar- 
ranged in like manner by the same. 
(Both publ shed by J. Alfred Novello, 
Lon lon, an 1 for sale by Firth, Hall & 


Pond, New York, and by G. P. Reed, 

17 ‘Tremont Row, Boston. 

Here is the 
to the 


rarest opportunity offeréd 
students and lovers of this great 
music, to possess themselves of elegant 
and servicable copies at the cheapest rate 
The 
father and son, ar- 


at which music was ever published. 
name of the Novellas, 
ranger and publisher, is sufficient warrant 
for the authenticity and purity of the text, 
and forits being pat into a worthy form 
of print. 

The ‘* Messiah ’’ will be compieted in 
twelve monthly numbers, commencing 
August, 1846, at the rate of an English 
sixpence per number. The ‘‘ Creation ”’ 
will be completed iu nine numbers, uni- 
form with the above, commencing No- 
vember, 1846. We wish we could trans- 
our pages, it is so 
The 


convenient octavo form ; 


fer a specimen to 


beautifully printed. work is in a 
the notes and 
words, though small, are very clear and 
distinct, and correctness is not sacrificed 
to cheapness. ‘‘ The present editien hes 
had the Accompaniment for the Piano- 
forte or Organ wholly re-arranged by 
Mr. Vincent Novetio; the pages -have 
been most carefully revised and corrected 
by that diligent Editor; and to ensure 
further correctness, the proofs have passed 


through other careful revisors’ hands.’’ 


And Vincent Novello is not a man to lay | 


unholy hands upon the works which we 
hold sacred, like too many medern ar- 
rangers. 

This then is precisely the edition which 
every solo singer and every chorus sing- 
er; who takes part in a performance of 
the ** Messiah *’ or ** Creation,’’ ought to 
hold in his or in her hands. It is always 
best that there should be a copy to each 
person; and this brings it within the 


means of each. Nay, every: intelligent 


hearer of this music, would do well to 
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possess himself of so cheap and manage- 
able a copy of the notes. 





It is encourag- 
ing to see the same law manifest itself at 
last in the multiplication and distribution 
of works of Fine Art, which has always 
held in works of mere utility ; here is an 
instance of great music, like cotton fab- 
ries, becoming cheap (and with nv loss of 
elegance) in proportion to its utility. 
Thank Heaven! great things at length 
do cet appreciated. 

Our friend George P. Reed, 17 Tre- 
mont Row, Boston, will be happy to fur- 
nish any number of these, as well as of 
other sterling publications of Novello, at 
the lowest rates at which they could be 
procured on this side of the water. 


POETRY. 





For the Harbinger. 
THE SPRING-TIME OF THE WORLD. 
A SONNET. 

Think not the world has seen its Summer-time, 
And now comes on the harvest. It is now 
and dense the thorns of crime 
Truth’s 


But in its Spring; 
That grow within it. unsparing 
plough, 
With furrows wide and deep, upturns the soil ; 
And stalwart laborers, with unwearied toil, 
Mow down the thorns to speed her way sub- 
lime, 
And o’er the mellow globe, from her rich store 
Sow the seed broad-cast. The Scholar with 
his lore 
Digged from the Past; the Poet with his 
rhyme ; 

The Prophet, sad, but trustful evermore, 
Whose words electric fly from shore to shore, — 
All farm the world, in this its time of youth, 
And patient wait the harvest-time of Truth. 

R. H. B. 


CamMBRIDGE, June 1, 1947. 


A DREAM OF SUMMER. 
BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 

Bland as the morning breath of June 
The South-west breezes play ; 

And, through its haze, the Winter’s noon 
Seems warm as Summer’s day. 

The snow-plumed angel of the North, 
He's dropped his icy spear ; 

Again the mossy earth looks forth, 
Again the streams gush clear. 


The fox his hill-side cell forsakes — 
The muskrat leaves his nook, 

The blue-bird in the meadow brakes 
Is-singing with the brook. 

“« Bear up, O Mother Nature!” cry 
Bird, breeze and streamlet free, 

* Our Winter voices prophesy 
Of Summer days to thee.” 


So, in those winters of the soul, 
By bitter blasts and drear 

O’erswept from Memory’s frozen pole, 
Will sunny days appear. 

Reviving Hope and Faith, they show 
The soul its living powers, 

And how beneath the Winter’s snow. 
Lie germs of Summer flowers! 
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The Night is Mother of the Day, 
The Winter of the Spring; 
And ever upon old Decay 








The greenest mosses cling. 
Behind the cloud the starlight lurks, 
Through showers the sunbeams fall, 
For God who loveth al! his works, 
Has left his Hope with all! 





HEBE. 


BY J. R. LOWELL. 


1 saw the twinkle of white feet, 

I saw the flash of robes descending ; 
Before her ran an influence fleet, 

That bowed my heart like barley bending. 


As in bare fields, the searching bees 
Pilot to blooms beyond our finding, 
It led me on by sweet degrees 
Joy’s simple honey-cells unbinding. 


Those Graces were that seemed grim Fates; 
With nearer love the sky leaned o’er me ; 
The long-sought Secret's golden gates 

On musical hinges swung before me. 


I saw the brimmed bow! in her grasp, 
Thrilling with godhood : — like a lover 
I sprang the proffered life to clasp: 
The beaker feil : the luck was over. 


The earth has drunk the vintage up; 
What boots it patch the goblet’s splinters ? 
Can Summer fill the icy cup, 

Whose treacherous crystal is but Winter’s? 


O, spendthrift haste! await the Gods ; 
Their nectar crowns the lips of Patience ; 
Haste scatters on unthankful sods 

The immortal gift in vain libations. 


Coy Hebe flies from those that woo, 
Aad shuns the hands would seize upon her ; 
Follow thy life, and she wil! sue 
To pour for thee the cup of honor. 
Young American’s Magazine. 
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Of modern civilization, the natural fruits are, 
contempt for others’ rights, fraud, oppression, a 
gambling spirit in trade, reckless adventure, and 
commercial convulsions all tending to impoverish 
the laborer and to render every condition insecure. 
Relief is to come, and can only come from the new 
application of Christian principles, of Universal 
justice and Universal love, to social institutions, 
to commerce, tu business, to active life. 

Da. CHANNING. 


THE AMERICAN REVIEWS ACCOUNT 
OF THE RELIGIOUS UNION OF ASSO-_ 
CIATIONISTS. 


The American Review for May, con- | 
tains a most elaborate and cynical attack | 
upon the doctrines, services and motives 
of the Religious Union of Associativnists. | 
This Society has been holding meetings | 
for the last six months in Boston, every 
Sunday, engaging in such simple out-| 
ward acts of social worship as accorded 
with its views and feelings and as circum- | 
stances would permit, and listening to 
discourses which set forth the rejgious | 
aspect of the manifold tendencies of this 
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labor, and were calculated to inspire a 
deeper religious spirit in the advocates and 
servants of this great reform, WiuLiiam 
H. Cyanninc, who has been the princi- 
pal speaker and conductor of their ser- 
vices, comes in for a large share of the 


reviewer's sneering comiments, Now he 


is charged with hypoerisy, ambition, 
wounded self-love overflowing with gall 
and venom against ‘‘ whatever men have 
learned to revere and respect; ’’ and now 


in a still more bitter tone of affected 
eharity, the excuse of insanity is suggest- 
ed for him. At least five columns of 
the twenty which compose the article are 
taken up with this mere personal abuse, 
a trade in which the writer seems to be 
no novice. Foreed to acknowledge the 
‘* fine talents,”’ and the ** excellent taste “’ 
of the preacher, and the ‘‘ great force 
and beauty’ of his eloquence, he is all 
the more maddened with a righteous zeal 
to pluck him down. He tries to mourn, 
but finds it much more easy and more na- 
tive to himself to sneer and laugh over 
these ‘** hallucinations of the best minds,” 
and thus he,ends what might seem a right 
good Mephistopheles’ sermon, had not 
the preacher been too vain of his own 
cloven foot to hide it. But we will not 


be personal, and we will not waste words 


in defending the motives and the spirit of 


a man who never, probably, but in this 
instance culled forth a bad spirit in 
another; a man whose chief infirmity is 


that he loves his fellow men; who has 


not merely preached, but practiced the 
great law of love, as witnessed by the 
love which so many true hearts bear him. 
How was it possible so shrewd a critic 
should forget, that when he speaks thus 
of another, he also shows himself; and 
that the tone in which he says the thing 
is quite as readily appreciated as the 
thing he says’ Indeed his solemn cen- 
sure wears throughout the article a face, 
to which it would be wise perhaps in us 
to leave the whole task of refuting it. 
We care not to refute the piece; we can- 
not even feel that it deserves an answer; 
and we know it cannot do religion or 
Association, or those who humbly seek 
to be religious Associationists the slightest 
harm. But we are glad to have so many 
good texts furnished to our hand ia the 
discussion of the great social problem, 
and we mean to use them, though it cost 
us several articles. 

unclean 
thing, (wherever it is separable,) the per- 
sonal abuse which interlards the article, 


Rejecting, therefore, as an 


And from the outset what have 
First a 
sneey at Boston, and its intellectual rest- 


topics. 
we there but a series of sneers? 


ries and notions. Next a sneer at the 











’ 


ists,’’ with the gratuitous explanation 
that these people ‘‘ have adopted the 
writings of Charles Fourier as their Gos- 
pel, and Mr. Channing as the apostle 
All this is ** indicated in the 
which an un- 
suspecting reader might gather the idea 


thereof.’’ 
name,”’ forsooth! From 
that Fourier’s books were made the Bible 
in their worship, and that their prayers 
were offered, if at all, in his name! — an 
refutes itself in sneer 
But 


It means 
first, that the persons composing this lit- 


insinuation which 
the fifth or sixth, as we shall see. 
what does the name mean? 
tle uniun are Associationists, that is, per- 
suaded that Humanity is destined to ac- 
another 


stage in its collective development, and 


complish, before many years, 
to pass out from its long, suffering infan- 
cy of isolation, egotism, conflict and dis- 
order, into its normal period of universal 
unity, wherein the Divine Law of Order 
shall pervade society as well as nature. 
This they feel is coming, not by wilful 
change on man’s part, nor by any excep- 
tional mode or miracle on God's part, but 
by the very natural and permanent laws 
of its own growth, wherein. the Divine 
will reveals itself progressively from the 
And Associationists are 
those whose hearts and minds are the 
most forward to perceive and to accept 
and use all practicable efforts to bring to- 
gether and embody the remarkable symp- 
toms with which this age is teeming of a 
thousand converging tendencies to this 
consummation — a consummation which 
alone can explain, complete and show the 
unity of human history, fulfil the promise 


beginning. 


of Christ's coming upon earth, and vindi- 
cate the seemingly mysterious course of 
Providence. It happens that Fourier has 
studied human history and human nature 
and the side lights reflected upon it in 
the analogies of natural science, more 
profoundly than any other man, and shed 
great liglit upon the social problem ; that 
he has in a great measure defined and as- 
certained the law of this state of Associ- 
ation, or organic Unity of Interests and 
Works, to which the world is now so con- 


sciously tending. And hence Associa- 


tionisis, hence all who have faith in the 


coming of a Divine Order, in the Unity 
of the Race, are ready to profit by his 
light, and to be taught by him just so far 
as he can teach them, which is simply 
the part of candor towards any mind, be 
that mind great or small. They are not 


pledged together to any certain amount of 
“reverence for Fourier; he is to each of 
we will proceed to take up its several | 


them what each one finds him te be; 
and necessarily there exist among them 
all shades and degrees of reliance on the 


authority of his wisdom, some having 
lessness and ready audience to new theo- 


age towards association of interests and name ** Religious Union of Association-| ments; others not deeming themselves 


verified for themselves, as they conceive, 
the absulute science of his main state- 
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competent to this, but charmed by the 


practicality, the humanity, the prima 


what he says; 


and all reserving their own liberty of 


judgment about many things 
Fourier affirms dogmatically, but whereof 
they feel that the ume has not yet come 
to judge. 

Such are the persons who compose this 
Religious Union, and such is their relation 
to Fourier. It is a union of Association- 


ists: so much istrue. And itis a union 


for religious ends, fer worship, for the 


deepening and purifying of their faith 
and purposes, and for the connecting of 
this outward social movernent to which 
they are pledged, with that other provi- 
dential spiritual movement in the world, 
the Christian movement, which is in fact 
its very source. As Associationists, they 
would not be infidel, but Christian ; they 
would not trust in matter and in mechan- 
ism aloue, but recognize in those things 
also only ultimate expressions of spiritual 
influences. As Christians they would 
avoid the vicious circle of impracticable 
dogmatizing spiritualism, and seek to 
make religion practical, to lend the sup- 
port of facts to that sublime gospel of 
Love, and realize the 


prayer: thy 


will be done on 
And is it faith 


or is it infidelity that sneers at 


kingdom come, thy 


earth as it is in Heaven. 


things! 

The critic next proceeds to sneer at the 
simple services of this newly formed so- 
ciety worshipping in a hall, for the want 
of a The 


about this is, that such things are not a 


eathedral. obvious remark 


legitimate theme for criticism in a public 


review. It is an interference totally gra- 


tuitous, and proves the editor of the Re- 


view also to have loose notions of his 


province. Were we of the sect called 


Whig, or of these who support the 


American Review as their political or |it- 


erary organ, we should feel disposed to 


complain of such a strange perversion of 


its pages, as this meddling with other 


people's religious observances. Inas- 


much as the Religious Union imposes 


nothing on the public, inasmuch as its pe- 


culiarities are its own, and all its acts of 


worship instituted fur its own social satis- 
faction and improvement, it has a right to 
expect of guests to whom it freely opens 
its doors, the same civility and the same 
abstinence from public criticism that 
would be due to the sacred privacy of any 
family circle. Would not the editor have 
thought twice, and more than twice, be- 
fore he would have admitted into his Re- 
musie and the 
Trinity or Old 


he prepared to 


view a criticism on the 
reading of the Bible in 
South Chureh! And is 
answer before high heaven fur taking 
such ungenerous 
ety which is new, and which has the 


liberties with a soci- 


wlirereof 
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odium of an unpopular cause attaching 
to it? 
‘* The 


strange establishment,” 


farce of services enacted at this 
reminds the wri- 
ter of ihe Theophilanthropists, aseet that 
Revolution. 


sprang up in the Freneh 


‘* The Theophilanthropists, like the As- 


sociationists, believed in the existence of 


God, the immortality of the soul, and the 
We 


hope the Reviewer believes in these things 
| ’ 


doctrine of universal benevulence.”’ 
also: if he does not, we need no better 
explanation of the spirit of his article. 
Is it these heresies, or is 


it the opposite 


one of *‘ atheism” charged upon asin a 


latter part of the article, which makes 
Associationists so obnoxious to him? 


Che distinction, it 


these 


between 


seems, 


two sects is in their 
worship; the former making much of a 
‘* huge basket of flowers,’’ the latter mak- 


ing much of ‘* music,’ and 
eulogizing nature, denouncing the exist- 
ing order of society. As this last pecu- 
liarity pertains rather to the preaching 
than to the forms of worship, we leave 
it for the present, and ask if music, then, 
is an anomaly in public worship! Twice, 
when this writer came to church to criti- 
cise, (did he go home to pray?) it seems 
that he heard other 


singing, among 


things: and vet no snore of it than he 
would hear in any assembly on the Sab- 
bath. Why then say that they ‘* use 
musie instead of fowers?’’ Or does he 
mean that they think so highly of the 
meaning and the moral efficacy of music, 
To this 


plead guilty. 


as to try to have good music? 
charge they undoubtedly 
Regarding music as part of the natural 


} 
ha 


inguage of devotion, as the medium 
through which aspiration, sentiment, and 
all thoughis of the Infinite express them- 
selves, and finding (to say the ieast) a 
certain inward satisfaction in it, finding 
that it is good for their souls and that it 
brings them nearer to each other and to 
God, these strange worshippers seem de- 
termined to have their music genuine and 
good, of as expressive and as high an order, 
as their poor means and talents can com- 
mand. Doubiless in this they are much 
limited ; they only do the best they can. 
And doubtless, their taste in this matter, 
or the taste of those. few individuals to 
whom they are obliged to consign the re- 
sponsibility of ministering to them in this 
part of the service, is by no means unim- 
peachable. But is this a question which 
the readers of the American Review can 
Has the 


W hig party no great rocks to split upon, 


be much interested in settling ! 


that it must trouble itself about this peb- 
blet If the Whig Review has under- 
taken to restore unity of tastes in the 
world-wide Babel of chureh choirs, Cath- 
alic, Episcopalian, Calvinistic and Metho- 
dist, we apprehend that it will soon find 


mode of 


instead of 


view. 
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its sphere of politics most frightfully en- 


But 





larged, and hopelessly involved. 


hear the critic: 


‘* What is not a little remarkable, in 
their singing, these pious Associationists 
use some of the Latin words and cathe- 
dral music which so enrich the service of 
the oldest and richest of Christian church- 
es. Doubtless both the words and the 
musie are as fine as ever saluted the ear 
of man; but, unfortunately, they are in 
such evident disharmony with every thing 
else in the service; so stripped of all 
their natural accompaniments ; so cut out 
of their appropriate setting ; so naked of 
any concurrent appeals to the other senses ; 
that the effect is rather ludicrous than 
otherwise. It is hard to say whether the 
whole thing evinces less sense of religion 
or of art. It is equally incongruous in 
both respects ; like using the architectural 
symbols of Egyptian superstition to adorn 
the entrance of a Christian burial-ground. 
Strange that people who have grown so 
very wise as to discard all approved exhi- 
bitions of Christianity, should fall into 
such a ludicrous violation of the most 
obvious peoprieties of art. And is it 
possible that they are competent to -nvent 
a new religion, and yet ignorant tha t ;fe- 
cisely what is most sublime in its place 
becomes most ridiculous when taken out 
of its place! ‘Truly, they musé be in ad- 
vance of the age!” 


And again he speaks of it as ** music 
the Reman 


sacrilegiously stolen from 


Catholic Masses.’’ 

Here is another rash and gratuitous 
The critic, in the simple 
music which he chanced to hear on those 


inference. 


two Sundays, snuffed ‘‘ establishment,” 
and at once set down the singing of a 
few passages from a Mass with Latin 
words, as a peculiar and formally adopted 
rite, and even an essential article of faith 
of this new Whereas in fact, 
the only aim of the singers was to have 
good and practicable music, whether they 
found it in Catholic Masses, in Protestant 
Gregorian and Lutheran 
Chants, or even in Yankee Psalmody. 
The taste and experience of the choir led 


church. 


Oratorios, in 


to selections 
because the music 
seemed to them so warm, so reverent, so 
beautifully expressive of the heart’s best 
the true religion, 

The Latin words 
they did not consider an objection, be- 
cause they are so beautiful and true in 
themselves, because they are consecrated 
by long usage in a great part of the 
Christian world, and because, being so 
simple and few, and always the same for 
the same theme or sentiment, they ex- 
plain themselves in connection with the 
musie, and grow dear to those who drink 
their sense through music; while the 
ordinary practice of singing a long di- 
dactic poem to a psalm-tune, is unmusi- 
cal and incongruous in every point of 


But they have never bound them- 


them for the time being 
from these Masses, 


aspirations and of 
which is love and joy. 
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music. It has reigned with them thas 


far because it proved convenient, and be-| 


cause the singers and the majority of the 
hearers felt a growing love for it. But 


the reviewer heard a common Congrega- 


tional psalm sung in the same place as a 
part of the same service, on each day 
that he was present, which he does not 


mention ; and let him not be surprized if 


on some other occasion he should hear 
there Protestant Handel instead of Cath- 
olic Mozart. For masic is more catholic 
than all the churches, the faithful many- 
sided servant of the human heart; and 
whatsoever is good music, is 2 harmony 
and help to what is most religious, Joving 
and profound in human souls, whether it 
was born on Catholic, or heretic, or even 
on a heathen soil. 

And this is all our answer to the 


charge of cutting a sublime thing out of 


MS appropriate setting. Doubtless a 
whole Mass would be better than a piece 
of one ; a full choir and an organ would 
be better than a quartette and a piano- 
forte; and a cathedral with its solemn 
lights and aisles would be the fitting com- 
plement of such high strains. This none 
could feel more clearly than the persons 
who are drawn towards this music by its 
own intrinsic beauty and expressiveness. 
But because we cannot have all, may we 
not have a part! Is there no intrinsic 
meaning and beauty in the musie by 
itself? 
er, if it imparts a warmth such as cold 


If it inspires the singer and hear- 


common psalmudy cannot, if it lifts the 
thoughts more nearly to the state which 


we call worship, if it weaves a spell of 


holy communion round us, why reject it 
and put up with duller things because we 
cannot have it in the full glory of all its 
accompaniments! As to its being * sac- 
rilegiously stolen,’’ we say this music 
came from Mozart and from Haydn, and 
not from the Roman Catholic Church; 
and it belongs to every soul which ean 
respond to it, which can appreciate it, 
which has states answering to its solemn, 
cheerful tones; it belongs to Humanity, 
to the one Church Universal which is not 
yet, but which waits until humanity de 


one. For music is a universal language ; 


it knows nothing of opinions, creeds and | 
doctrines, that divide; it knows only the. 


heart of the whole matter, which is one; 


it speaks to hearts, to that which all men 


have in common, and in cherishing 
which resides our only hope of unity, our 
only hope of ever seeing a truly catholic 
aud universal church. Ig Christ we hear 
a kindred language ; and by a natural and 
worthy correspondence do Assoeiationists 
commune together in the thoughtof Christ, 
and in the atmosphere of music, Which is 
both human and divine, as he was. 

Our critic next sneers at the very 


j 
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notion of Associationists resorting to re- | 


ligious services. ‘* Weary, it seems, of 
getting up Phalanxes, they have conclud- 
ed to busy themselves with getting up 
Churehes.’’ Failure in practice does not 
often lead to preaching. But Associa- 
tionists have not failed; they have told 
the world again and again that their ex- 
periment has not yet even begun to be 
tried ; that the very theory and science of 
the Combined Order forbid the attempt to 
realize it except with eertain means and 
under certain preparatory conditions ; and 
that the little associated families which 
have sprung up all over the country 
within a few years are not and never 
aimed to be the Phalanxes of Fourier, 
but are to be regarded as so many symp- 
toms of the impatient yearning of this 
age to fling off its: falseness, to get rid of 
isolation and of competition, and to put 
itself in an accepting posture towards the 
coming of the heavenly kingdom of Uni- 


ty and Order. These only show that the 


whole social system needs a change, a. 


change whereof Association of some sort 
shall be the essential feature ; but these 
are not Association in the technical sense 
of the Associative School. 

‘* Christianity, according to old ideas, 
proceeds upon the principle, that society 
is wrong beeause men are bad.’’ But 
Fourierists think that ‘* men are bad be- 
cause society is wrong.’ Not so. 
They are not so one-sided ; they are tow 
true to the great doctrine of Unity, and 
of the solidarity and mutual reaction of 
all influences. They believe doth propo- 
sitions. Society ts wrong because men 
are bad; but since Christ came, has not 
humanity progressed somewhat in good- 
ness; and now does not the advancing 
spirit of goodness and of Christ demand 
that outward arrangements, tlrat- soviety, 
shall shape themselves into conformity 
with thesame sptrit, so that they shall no 
longer obstruct it, but altogether cooperate 
with it and help itt And can there ever 
be a proof of human goodaess gaining 
ground upon the old human badness, un- 
til it shows itself remoulding and trans- 
forming into beauty and true order the 
institutions which now stand the monu- 
ments of that same’ badness? 


From this he darts off suddenly to a 


sneer at what he is pleased to term * the | 


proud humility with which Mr. Channing 
defers to the Scriptures,” prefixing to his 
sentence : ** by the way,” although it is 
eutirely out of the way. And he charges 
the Religious ‘Union altogether with a 
hypocritical attempt to make it appear 
that they respect the Bible, while they 
have no faith init. This, of course, -we 
cannot answer: by their professions: and 
their spirit and the fruits they bear, they 
will be judged; and: net by any man’s 
upgenerous suspicion. 





Here we must stop for the present. 
This is the introduction to the article ; 
this is the vestibule to the temple; 
through its irregular and winding passag- 


es, where at every corner statues of em- 
bodied sneers look down upon us, we 
have thus far wandered, and what may 
we opine of what shall be found within 
And we have not yet 
the central, pivotal sneer of 


its penetralia? 
reached 
sneers, which constitutes the pith and 
substance of the article;— the sneer at 
human progress, namely, the sneer at 
every human effort for improvement, the 
sneer at human nature and at every hope 
of realizing its harmonic destiny on earth. 
This comes in the criticism of a sermon 
which the writer heard trom Mr. Chan- 
ning, and into which we mean w follow 
him in our next number. 





Dacverreorypinc. The Anti-Slavery 


Standard gives the following neat Da- 
guerreotype sketch of one of its neigh- 
bors. Its fidelity will be recognized at 
once by those who are acquainted with 
the original. 


“The Courier and Enquirer is fixed, 
firm, and consistent. It is a sworn, in- 
veterate and avowed foe to human im- 
provement. It opposes every thing that 
has not been long established. It ae- 
knowledges no standard of value but dol- 
lars. It judges of all measures by their 
immediate effect upon trade. It worships 
titles, and looks upon a D. D. at the end 
of aman’s name, as the highest of hu- 
man dignities. It believes in the divinity 
of kings, the infallibility of priests, the 
perfection of law, the wisdom of Con- 
gress, the necessity of poverty, the bene- 
fits of Slavery, the necessity of whips 
and chains, the lawfulness of war, the 
right of conquest, the Christianity of the 
duello, the blessings of banks, and the 
restrictious on commerce.”’ 


ASSOCIATION. 
‘* Association, not carried out to the 
destruction of the isolated household, 
says the ‘Saturday Evening Post, and of 
the gloriows principle of individuality, 
which, — like the oak, that cannot come 
to full perfection in the crowded forest, 
but only in the open field, — is dependent 
upon it,'for its full development, is a 
/most beneficial means for the advance- 
ment ef. society, and to enable men of 
limited property to compete with the 
great capitalist. A lower use of this 
prineiple, is the-secering of comforts to 
the poorer: classes, that they could not 
‘otherwise afford. Thus public libraries, 
concerts, and so forth, are the natural 
wroducts of the principles of Association. 
Public baths and wash houses, are a more 
recent instance ; and now: we learn from 
an English paper, that .a .company is 
shortly to be formed in!London, for the 
erection of public ovews, en the same 
principle, at which the laboring: poor may 
make their own bread of amy quality 
suited to their meaus. An establishment 
of the kind has.been for some ume in 
operation in Paris, and is said to have 
worked most successfully. Novdoubt, in 
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the progress of time, other and more 


intricate applications of the principle of 


Association will be made, not infringing 
in the least upon the sacred privacy of 
the domestic fireside; which, if it be 
more expensive than the public herding 
together of a hotel, is, by its 
of all the sweet humanities of life, ten- 
fold worth its cost.’’ 


promotion 


The above paragraph, which we find 


in an exchange paper, is another proof of 


the hold whieh Associative princi 


} . 
pies are 


gaining on the public mind. Reflectin 
and intelligent men cannot long remain 
blind to the immense economical and pe- 
cuniary advantages which must be the 


judicious system of social 


result of a 


combination. If one fire can be made to 


do the work of seven, It 1S a mise rable 


waste to Insist on maintaining the other 


six. If three cooks can provide meals 
for aS Many persons as it now takes ten 
to serve, our present arrangements are 
justly condemned for their extravagance. 
If the union of families can give every 
member the advantage of a well-selected 
library, an elegant picture-gallery, the 
use of spacious public saloons, admission 
to concerts, museums and spectacles, the 
convenience of good baths, gymuasiums, 
and all the means of preserving health, 
at a comparatively trifling expense, peo- 
ple will not be content with our present 
wasteful, unequal, and unsatisfactory sys- 


As 


domestic fireside,’’ 


tem. ‘*to the sacred privacy of the 


— that can be enjoyed 
under far more favorable circumstances in 


the architectural arrangements of the 


Phalanstery, than in the most liberally 


appointed mansions of civilization. Ev ry 


family will have as Spacious a suite ol 


apartments as ifs Circumstances require 


1 
Dic refectory, 


can take its meals at the pu 
at private tables, or In its own room, as it 


may wish, can have as much or as little 


intercourse with other families as its 


tastes may prompt, without the arbitrary 
restraints of fashionable society, and may 


be made as secure and retired in its pri- 


vacy as the 


his palace, who 


prince in | 


certainly is not invaded by the throng of 


retainers and attendants who lodge under 
the same roof with himself. ‘The “.de- 
struction of the isdlated household,’’ is 
not the dissolution ef the family. The 
independence of families can be more 


. F : 7 j 
strictly guarded .in the Combined Order, 
than is possible, even with the wealthiest, | 


And to talk of 


independence, of domestic privacy, among 


in the Isolated . Order. 


the poorer classes,.in. the. present state of 
society, is a mockery. ‘Ihe: poor woman 
chained to her wash tub or cooking stove, 
in the miserabbe kitchens of eivilization, 
fretted to death with half a dozen. chil- 
dren, with no ““help,’’ is net a very 
attractive illustration of: the isolated fire- 
side. The scene is not much improved 


when .the tired busband comes: in. from 


rreligion 
‘Pharisee ; yet, when the homes of the 
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work, who perhaps has had recourse to| our money-changers and the halls of our 


the bottle to drown his wretchedness, | merchants, —no thrill of indignation con- 


which finds no relief at home. Things 


will be better managed in Association. 


GREELEY AND Raymonp. The merits 


of these antagonistic parties, in their late 
Association, 


controversy ou are pretty 


well hit off in a recent number of the 
Lowell Journal,—a paper, by the by, 
which seems to have lost none of its 


energy or liberality by the late change in 
its editorial management. 


‘‘'The discussion been for 
carried on between Mr. 
Greeley of New York ‘lribune and 
Mr. Raymond of the Courier and En- 
quirer, upon the subject of Association, 
is published by the Harpers in a pamphlet 
We looked a little into this dis- 
cussion as it weat along in the columas 
of these papers, but did not read much of 
it. Greeley seemed to write from a deep 
conviction of the truth of his doctrine, 
and his opponent seemed to have studied 
aad examimed the subject, more ior the 
sake of the discussion than from any par- 
ticular interest in 
Oppesilion to the system. 


which has 


several montis 


Lie 


iorm. 


Greeley con- 


fined himself to a general complaint of 


the evils which.the world is laboring un- 
der, and the benefits of Association in an 
economical view — contending that it 
gives every man an Opportunity to labor 
and a ehance to enjoy the fruits of Jabor ; 
while Raymond rausacked .the writings 
of Fourier, and Godavin, tor 
evidence of the licentiousness and infidel- 
ity of the Greeley went for 
fourierism as he understoud it, rejecting 
or caring nothing about the speculatious 
of Fourier ; while Raymond gpposed it, 
lrawing his reasons and arguments from 
went into the de- 
As to the 
results — Mr. Gre eley Will no doubt have 
Lhe vbesi 
of the 


UIY pe 


Brisbane 


system. 


these speculations ; he 


tails more than Greeley did. 


iur none 
friends of Association will proba- 
Raymond, while 
Greeley’s eloquent and feeling exposition 
of existing evils will set many aman to 
thinking whether his remedy may not be 
the true oue. Gri eley has the advantage 
because the mass are on the Opposite side 
to him, and he cannot lose many, while 
he may gain large numbers. ‘Lhe new 
pretty sure to fare the best in 
these encounters, whichever side is right 
and has the best of the argument.”’ 


reason to be salished ; 


convinced DY 


idea is 


> You talk about the connection of 
and patriotism, vain-glorieus 
defeneeless and innocent are drippieg 
with the warm blood of those who have 
bared their breasts to the sword of the in- 
vader, whemthe gaunt and haggard emi- 
grant, fleeing from the intolerable agonies 
of famine in an oppressed land, finds no 
this abode of the 
free, when the cry of unrequited labor is 
ringing in 


cheerful .welecome in 
the ear of Christian benevo- 
lence, from the cotton fields of Carolina 
and the cotton mills of New England, 
when the golden calf is enshrined as the 


it or deep feeling of 


vulses your heart, no words of fiery re- 
buke fall from your lips, no hope cof the 
victory of the true God over the demons 
of hell kindles your eye. Your love of 
country and your love of religion are 
both equally a pretence. The burning 
brand of hypoerisy is upon your brow, 
your cheek is covered with the blush of 
conscious duplicity, your lips quiver be- 
fore the glance of a sincere man, and 
nothing but speedy repentance can save 
you from the abyss of shame. 


Newspapers. Readers cannot have 
failed to remark, to what an extent this 
journal, and others of the secular Press, 
interest themselves in the circulation of 
religious intelligence. No true patriot, 
whatever his personal indifference to vital 
piety, can regret this modern feature in 
the conduct of secular journals. When 
the seeds of anarchy and disorganization 
are thrown broadcast over the country by 
some papers, it is well that others follow 
in the same field, planting trees of right- 
eousness, the leaves of which shall be for 
the healing of the nations ; — while one 
portion of the press is poisoning the 
stream .of public sentiment, it is the duty 
of those who desire the people’s happi- 
ness and the permanency of our institu- 
tions,’to stand upon the banks of the 
curreut and threw into the bitter waters 
the sweet and purifying principles which 
Christianity inculeates.— New York Com- 
mercial Advertiser. 


This is all very pretty and rhetorical, 


but unfortunately contains more meta- 


phors than facts. ‘it is'a precious speci- 
men of the false logie, with which certain 
Editors, like those of the Express, Cou- 
rier and: Enquirer, and Observer, endeavor 
to convince themselves that the cause of 
Social Reform and ‘irreligion are identi- 
cal. ‘* The seeds of disorganization ” 


are no doubt sown broadeast over the 
country by many papers whieh-have no 
faith that the present condition of: eppres- 
viee and 
wretchedness is ordained by God, and 
whieh cherish the hope of a social - state, 
in .which 'presperity shall -be- universal, 
and truth, justice, love, harmony and the 


spirit of brotherhoed shal! be triumphant. 


sion, injustice, antagonism, 


They of course are obliged’to-point out 


supreme object of wership in the seats of 


the defects of existing institutions, to 
show the false foundation of: many pre- 
vailimg customs, and to maintain the im- 
portance of a better organization of soci- 
ety, resting on the principles-of the 
divine order. It is perfectly ludicrous to 
hear -eur popular BDditors talking about 
‘* throwing into these ' bitter waters the 
sweet and purifying principles » which 
Christianity: inculeates.”’ 

Do they ‘believe that the abuses at- 
tacked by the reform papers are the 
essential growth of Christianity? Is it 
their epinien that the present order ef 
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society is founde r on the inberent princi- | 
ples of the Gospel! In what school did 
they learn their catechism’ Who told 
them, we pray, that the defence of the 
corrupt and rotten institutions of modern 
civilization, is like ‘* planting trees of 
righteousness, the leaves of which shall 
be for the healing of the nations!’’ We 
should like to witness their perturbation, 
if Jesus Christ, whose name they take so 
flippantly on their lips, should appear in 
the midst of them, and demand of them 
the proof that the society which they 

eulogize was an embodiment of his spirit. 

It is not in Wall Street, 
Street, not in Congress, 


not in State 
not in the marts 
of business nor the halls of legislation, 
that he would for his faithful. 
There is no Christianity in the social 


usages which condemn a Jarge portion of 


look 


immortal beings to ignorance, poverty, 
make no 
attempt to elevate them to a higher des- 
tiny. 

The Christianity of this age 
the Christianity of Jesus. 
preached in our metropolitan churches is 
not that which 


those heroic men who once met for com- 


wretchedness and crime, and 


is not 


The religion 
warmed the hearts of 
munion in an upper room at Jerusalem. 
The social creed of our Apostolic editors 
is not that proclaimed by him who de- 
clared that it was impossible for a rich 
man to enter kingdom of Heaven, 
and that whoever aspired to that boon. 
must sell all that he had and give to the 
poor. 

It is not because we wish to introduce 


the 


anarchy, that we assert the necessity of a 
social regeneration. The present state is 
only anarchy more or less skilfully dis- 
guised. It is 
lawlessness, 


stamped with disorder, 
It 


strong complete domivion over the weak. 


confusion. gives the 
The unfortunate, the wretched, can find 


the 


The 


no adequate refuge under vauoted 


protection of the law. essential 


conditivas of harmony are not found, and, 


hence, contention revels in Courts and 
Congresses, fraud and oppression mark 
the customs of trade, hypocrisy nestles 
securely in the Church, and hatred and 
jealousy invade the sanctity of the do- 
mestic hearth. The advoeates for a bet- 
ter organization of society, would intro- 
duce beauty, symmetry, artistic order, in 
the place of these uvutterable abomina- 
tions. They would so elevate and purify 
the social condition, that the law of vio- 
lence would give way to the law of love, 
that integrity of heart would banish de- 
ception and fraud, and that individual 
perfection would be manifested in the 
perfection of visible institutions. If this 
be the introduction of anarchy, if it be 
contrary to the letter or the spirit of 
Christianity, we ask, what would be the 


value of order or of religion, as set forth 


half dozen lines. 


. 
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‘by the blind guides of the political press, 
who daily strain at a gnat and swallow a 
camel ? 


i> The last Anti-SLtavery STANDARD 
comes out strong in favor of ‘‘ exclusive 
devotion to single aims,’ ‘* fragmentary 


reforiners,’’ ** fanatic Abolitionists, and 


fanatic Temperance men,”’ but is quite 
savagerous on ** the disciples of Fourier ”’ 
on account of their ** bigoted devotion to 
It has the 


that ‘* they cer- 


the doctrines of one man.’’ 
grace to admit, however, 
tainly have a great work, in common with 
all who seek the good of humanity, in 
the reorganization of our false social sys- 


tem,’ and **that they are in possession 
of great truths on the subject of social 
which are not yet so much 
the It 


mates that Fourier’s speculations touch- 


organization, 


as recognized by world.”’ inti- 


6 ‘* seas of pleasant 
Mars,”’ 


are 


ing ‘* boreal crowns,” 


lemonade,’’ ‘‘toads from and 


‘cabbages from Mercury,” no orna- 
ments to his system. Well then, if our 
the 


between 


Standard are so able to 
the 
and the ** great truths ”’ 
let them 


friends of 


discriminate ** nonsense ”’ 
in the views of 
have it in 


the Associationists, 


their own way. We dare say they un- 
derstand the Associative philosophy thor- 
oughly, or they would not speak of it so 
glibly. Only go for the true organization 
of labor, on the principles of co-operative, 
attractive industry, adequate guarantees, 
and distributive justice in the division of 
products, and we will not quarrel with 
the ‘* lemonade”’ 


Defend 


ideas, 


other 
find 


less of 


you about and 
whatever you 


the 


trimmings. 


‘‘true’’ in our and 


** fan- 
No 


one will rejoice more than ourselves to 


‘* bigotry,’’ “* exclusiveness,’’ and 


tasticality "’ you employ, the better. 


see the cause of social regeneration ad- 


vocated with greater wisdom, and in a 
broader and more universal spirit than 
we have ever been able to attain. 


‘*The Fourierists, who preach better 
than they practice the sublime doctrines 
of human equality, and the blending of 
sects, and all that, are very well 
hit off by Carlyle, in one of his inimitable 
strokes of covert sareasm. ‘ The Fop,’ 
said he, ‘is our brother, too, and within 
the most starched cravat there passeth a} 
windpipe and weasand, and under the} 
thickest embroidered waistcoat bloweth a| 
pair of lungs.’ ”’ | 


c lasses, 


No doubt the Fop may have lungs, a 
heart, and brains too. We cannot say so 
much, however, of the manufacturer of 
the above paragraph. His lungs may be 
of brass, for aught we kuow, but a small 
portion of head or heart would have pre-| 
vented him from perpetrating such stupid | 
blunders, either about Carlyle or the 
Fourierists, as he has crowded into these | _ 


| Considerant’s 


We do not know the | 





origin of this exquisite absurdity, but find 
itamong the selections of our petite fa- 


-vorite, the Boston Transcript. 
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Tur following publications, from the French 
School, may be had at W. H. Graham’s book- 
store, Tribune Buildings, New York. 

The Works of Charles Fourier, 6 vols.... 87 50 
Muiron’s Apercus sur les Procedes Industriels, 37 
‘Theory of Natural and At- 
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Besides these, a large number of Phalansterian 
pamphlets and almanacs, can be had at the same 
place. Also, a beautiful engraved portrait of 
Fourier: price, $2 50. Any of the volumes of 
Fourier’s works may be had separately. 
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Tue course of study in this School comprises 
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particular attention to the modern European 
languages and literature. 
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pursue a thorough and exact course of study, 
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TERMS—Four Do.iars a week for board, 
washing, fuel, lights, and instruction. Instruc- 
tion in Instruments! Music and use of the Piano, 
Twecve Do.Lars a quarter. 

Application may be made by mail to 
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Mare hl, 1847. 


a ROX BURY R AIL-ROAD 
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